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SCRIBNER’S SPRING BOOKS 





bistory, Biography, Sociology 





SIENA: The Story of a Mediaeval Commune 


By FERDINAND SCHEVILL, Professor of History Chicago University. 
Illustrated. $2.50 net. Postpaid $2.75. 
A fascinating and comprehensive account of the history and the art of one of the most interesting cities in the 
world. Professor Schevill, one of the foremost authorities of the day on his subject, has founded his work 
largely on original researches. He writes in a vivid and interesting way, and treats his subject from every point 
of view. The book is superbly illustrated and gives a beautiful and striking picture of Siena as it is and was. 


ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH 
From AN AMERICAN Pornt oF ViEW 
$1.50 net. Postpaid $1.60. 
A brilliant, keen and sympathetic study of the traits of 
character which have made the Englishman what he is 
to-day, taking up society, sport, home life, ete. 


EGOISTS: A BOOK OF SUPERMEN 
By JAMES HUNEKER 
$1.50 net. Postpaid $1.60. 
A brilliant aecount of Stendhal, France, Hello, Stirner, 
_ Barrés, Huysmans, and others. 


THE CHURCHES AND THE WAGE EARNERS 
By C. BERTRAND THOMPSON 
$1.00 net. Postpaid $1.10. 
An account of the existing relations of the working 
classes and the different religious organizations, and a 
study of the cause and cure of their separation. 





SOCIAL ORGANIZATION: A Study 
of the Larger Mind 
By CHARLES HORTON COOLEY 
$1.50 net. Postpaid $1.60. 
An exposition of the effects of social organization on the 
conduct and activities of man. 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN LIFE 
By RUDOLPH EUCKEN 
Translated by W. S. Hoven and W. R. Boycr-Grason 
$3.00 net. Postpaid $3.30. 
An able and briiliant presentation of the various phi- 
losophies of life. 


HISTORY of CONTEMPORARY CIVILIZATION 
By CHARLES SEIGNOBOS 
Translated by A. H. WitpE 
$1.25 net. 
A history of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries by 
the author of “The History of Medieval Civilization.” 


New Volume of the Narratives of Early American History: 


NARRATIVES OF NEW NETHERLANDS 


Edited by Dr. J. F. JAMESON, with maps and fac-simile reproductions. $3.00 net. Postpaid $3.30, 
Poetry 


ARTEMIS TO ACTAEON 
and Other Verse 
By EDITH WHARTON 
$1.00 net. Postpaid $1.10. 


Mrs. Wharton’s first volume of collected poems. 


SHELLEY 
By FRANCIS THOMPSON 
About $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.10. 
A fascinating and astonishing study of one great poet 
by another. A masterpiece of critical interpretation. 





ARTEMISION : Idyls and Songs 
By MAURICE HEWLETT 
About $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.10. 
The first volume of verse by Mr. Hewlett. Many other 
poems included have never been published before. 


SEMIRAMIS And Other Plays 
By OLIVE TILFORD DARGAN 
$1.00 net. 
This volume contains three plays, one of which deals 
with the story and character of Edgar Allan Poe. 
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SCRIBNER’S SPRING BOOKS 





Fiction Just Published 





THE KING OF ARCADIA 
By FRANCIS LYNDE 
Illustrated $1.50 
“A really good and well written mystery story 
that will keep the reader excited to the end.” 
— New York Sun. 


“The romance is replete with romantic adven- 
ture, strenuous fighting, and love-making, and 
makes the reader sit up with its stirring inci- 
dents.”” — Springfield Union. 


THIS MY SON 


The story of the son of a Breton farmer who tries to make his way as a journalist in Paris, and his 


By RENE BAZIN 


brother and sister on the farm. 


“A plain tale plainly told, it strikes the tragic note which underlies all human life, especially that 
which works at cross purposes.” — Springfield Union. 


THE CHIPPENDALES 


By ROBERT GRANT 
$1.50 


A story of the conflict of old traditions and point of 
view with the new methods of to-day, that is as striking 
and absorbing in matter as it is delightful in manner of 
handling. Blaisdell, a modern hustling man of business, 
invades the inner circle, where the Chippendales, an old 
Boston family, are firmly entrenched. And the incidents 
and situations and outcome of it all make a great novel. 





THE BUTLER’S STORY 


By ARTHUR TRAIN 

Illustrated $1.25 
Peter Ridges, butler in a very new and very rich family, 
relates in a highly original and entertaining way the 
various adventures of a social, financial, and sentimental 
kind that come under his notice. Peter himself has 
experiences that work out in the course of the book like 
a novel, and he assists in some social scenes in the Carter 
family in town and in the country, in an unexpected 
Wall Street boom, and its consequences in the failure of 
a plot, and in some house parties that make lively and 
exhilarating reading. 


$1.25 


THE LODGER OVERHEAD 


AND OTHERS 
By CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS 

Illustrated $1.50 
Mr. Davis tells better stories of New York than anyone 
else, and in this new book he deals skilfully with some 
of the most dramatic and picturesque and hitherto un- 
touched phases of essentially Metropolitan life. His 
thorough familiarity with the life he describes make 
these stories remarkable and absorbing. 








READY IN APRIL 


IN THE WAKE OF THE GREEN BANNER 
Illustrated By EUGENE PAUL METOUR $1.50 


A story of the French occupation of Algeria. Mr. Metour’s invention, rich sense of color, brilliant 
characterization, both Caucasian and Oriental, and his rapid narration make it an unflagging delight. 
His picture of the fighting around the oasis proves him a master painter of war. 





READY EARLY IN MAY 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS’S NEW NOVEL 


Illustrated THE WHITE MICE $1.50 


An exciting romance of love and adventure, of ingenious plot and thrilling revolution, in a South 
American republic. 
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IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS 











“LETTERS OF MRS. JAMES G. BLAINE” 


Edited by HARRIET S. BLAINE BEALE 
“One of the most interesting collections of American letters that have appeared in many years.’ 
— Chicago Tribune. Two volumes, cloth, gilt top, boxed, $4.00 net; by post, $4.15. 


, 


j2ew Volumes in the Wediaebal Library 


“THE BOOK OF THE DIVINE CONSOLATION OF SAINT 
ANGELA DA FOLIGNO” 


Translated from the Italian by Mary G. Steegmann, with an Introduction, and with reproductions of 
the woodcuts of the original edition, Genoa, 1536. 


“EARLY ENGLISH ROMANCES OF LOVE” 


Edited in modern English, with Introduction and Notes, by Edith Rickert. Illustrated by 
photogravures after illuminations in contemporary MSS. The contents include: Floris and Blancheflour ; 
Sir Orfeo; Lay of the Ash; Launfal Miles; The Earl of Toulouse; Sir Degrevant; The Knight of 
Courtesy and the Fair Lady of Faguell; The Squire of Low Degree. 


“EARLY ENGLISH ROMANCES OF FRIENDSHIP” 

Edited in modern English, with Introduction and Notes, by Edith Rickert.- Illustrated by 
photogravures after illuminations in contemporary MSS. The contents include: Amis and Amiloun; 
Sir Amadas; Athelston; The Tale of Gamelyn; Roswall and Lillian; The Story of Gray-Steel. 

Brown pigskin, antique clasps, $2.00 net; by post, $2.08. 
Pew Fiction Si RR Ory, 
H. G. WELLS “TONO-BUNGAY” (3rd edition) 
The Epic of a Patent-Medicine Business 
“Something for everybody was perhaps Mr. Wells’s motto in the writing of ‘' Tono-Bungay.’ 


Certainly it contains enough solid matter to furnish the material for a dozen thinly diluted modern 
novels.” — Boston Evening Transcript. 


MARGUERITE BRYANT 
“CHRISTOPHER HIBBAULT, ROADMAKER” (2nd edition) 


The story of Christopher’s education, his start in life as an engineer, his love for his pretty cousin, 
and his final success. 


W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM “THE MAGICIAN” (2nd edition) 
A siriking new novel by the author of “ Jack Straw,” “ Lady Frederick,” “The Explorer,” ete. 


H. HANDEL RICHARDSON “MAURICE GUEST” 


“There can be no doubt that Mr. Richardson’s romantic realism is the best work of fiction of the 
present year.” — London Daily News. 


MRS. HENRY DUDENEY “RACHEL LORIAN” 


“A romance of life and temperament well worked out; a tragedy of life set before us sympathetically 
and with skill and power.” — Detroit Free Press. 


ALICE PERRIN “IDOLATRY ” 


A new Anglo-Indian novel by the author of “The Waters of Destruction,” “East of Suez,” ete. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR $1.50 POSTPAID FROM 
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SCRIBNER’S SPRING BOOKS 





Important Cheological Books 





THE FAITH OF A MODERN 
PROTESTANT 
By Professor WILHELM BOUSSET 
75 cents net. Postpaid 80 cents. 


An inspiring attempt to show what Christian faith, the 
belief in the Fatherhood of God as proclaimed by Jesus 
Christ, means for mankind to-day. Religion is ap- 
proached from the side of vital spiritual experience, 
viewed, not as a result of metaphysical enquiry, but as 
a personal venture, a reaching out of faith into the 
unknown. 


A WORKING THEOLOGY 
By ALEXANDER MacCOLL 
75 cents net. Postpaid 80 cents. 
A clear statement of the principles of theology which 
remain to the niodern man of to-day from the contro- 
versies of the past and present, and which he can use as 
a basis for his own moral code of life. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
OF GOD 
By W. N. CLARKE, D.D. 
$2.50 net. Postpaid $2.75. 
This new volume in the International Theological Li- 
brary is an attempt to present the Christian conception 
of God, his character, and his relations with men. Pro- 
fessor Clarke shows the view of God for which Chris- 
tianity stands responsible, the doctrines grounded in 
Christian revelation, developed in history, and then re- 
stated once more in the presence of modern knowledge. 


MODERNISM 
By PAUL SABATIER 
$1.25 net. 
“We know of no other book in English which gives 


quite so vivid an impression of the vitality of the liberal 
movement in the Romish Church.” — The Westminster. 





EPOCHS IN THE LIFE OF PAUL 
By A. T. ROBERTSON, D.D. 
$1.25 net. Postpaid $1.35. 


An eloquent and stimulating study of the important 
phases in the life of St. Paul. Orthodox in tone and 
profoundly scholarly, it is yet full of new and interest- 
ing suggestions. 


THE GOSPEL AND THE CHURCH 
By ALFRED LOISY 
With an introduction by Newman Smytu, D.D. 
$1.00 net. 


In his introduction to this new edition of this famous 
book Dr. Newman Smyth gives a brilliant study of 
Modernism, and of the work and views of M. Loisy. 


THE DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 
Complete in one volume. 
Edited by JAMES HASTINGS, D.D. 
With maps and illustrations. 
$5.00 net. 


“An immense amount and variety of information is 
packed into the 1000 double-column and closely 
printed pages of this book. Bible teachers will weleome 
it.” — Chicago Tribune. 


THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL PHENOMENA 
OF CHRISTIANITY 
By GEORGE BARTON CUTTEN, Ph.D. 
$2.50 net. Postpaid $2.70. 


“The whole range of phenomena of Christianity has 
been included, normal and abnormal, pathological and 
beautiful. It is a book of uncommon clarity and matu- 
rity of thought.” — Chicago Tribune. 





Ready Early in April 


Volume Ill. THE HISTORICAL BIBLE 


Each volume sold separately. 
$1.00 net. 


To be complete in six volumes. 


By CHARLES FOSTER KENT, Ph.D. 


The third volume of this series, entitled “The Kings and Prophets of Israel and Judah.” 


With each 


complete narrative are given in brief, simple, practical form, introductory, interpretative, historical, and 


archeological notes, arranged under descriptive heads. 
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THE WATCHERS OF THE PLAINS 


A Tale of the Western Prairies. By RipbGweELL CULLUM. 
With frontispiece in color by J. C. LEYENDECKER. Large 
Se a a ce $1.50 

A story of Dakota in the 70’s, depicting one of the Indian uprisings 
that were so frequent and so terrible in those days. It is strong in plot, 


vivid in action, and of great interest. Seth is a character no one can fail 
to admire. 


ROBESPIERRE AND THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 


By Hon. CHARLES F. WARWICK, author of ‘ Mirabeau and 
the French Revolution,”’ etc. Illustrated from rare engravings. 
8vo, cloth, stamped in gold . . . . . . . net $2.50 
This isthe third volume of Mr. Warwick’s great trilogy on the French 
FRoM LEYENDECKER’S FRONTISPIECE OF Revolution. Besides being a complete biography of the great leader whose 
WATCHERS OF THE PLAINS name it bears, the book also gives a full account of the summary of the 
chief events and happenings of the entire Revolution. Instead of the monster generally depicted, Mr. Warwick makes 
Robespierre very human indeed, — weak, revengeful and selfish it is true, but at heart a man and not a beast. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE 





MIRABEAU AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION .......:.. +... « met $2.50 
ee a) ee ee ee eee ee eee ee ee ee 
The Three Volumes Boxed . A a a a a es ae net 7.50 
THE MENACE OF SOCIALISM 
By W. LAWLER WILSON. §8vo, cloth : net $1.50 


The author has taken a prominent part, as writer and speaker, in the campaign against Socialism now being con- 
ducted in England. The book is comprehensive and original. It considers Socialism and Anti-Socialism as the two 
great economic forces which are about to enter into a struggle for supremacy that will decide the political future of the 
Western World. It forecasts a great outbreak of Social Revolution in Europe within the next three or four years. 


“STONEWALL JACKSON” (American Crisis Biographies) 


By HENRY ALEXANDER WHITE, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth. With frontispiece portrait . . net $1.25 

The value of this book lies in the fact that it is written by the men whose knowledge of the life of the great Southern 
General is everywhere recognized as preéminently authoritative and exhaustive. Indeed, Dr. White’s acquaintance 
with the remarkable character of Jackson is so well known that he was requested by Mr. Henderson, Jackson’s English 
biographer, te revise the proof sheets of his two-volume Life. 


SKAT MADE EASY 


A simple exposition of the fundamental rules governing the game. By AGNEs HENRY. Square 
Cn .« 6 «Sh Oe he eee be ee be hee oe = ole net $0.50 

Skat has long been a favorite game in Germany and is now becoming deservedly popular in America. The great 
difficulty that has heretofore confronted the novice is the lack of any text book simple enough to be understood by the 
learner. This difficulty, it is hoped, has been met in this little book by Mrs. Henry. All explanations have been 
made as clear and concise as possible, while some examples of possible hands and the manner of playing same form a 


very practical feature. THE DOCTOR SAYS 


A Book of Advice for the Household, with Practical Hints for the Preservation of Health and the 
Prevention of Disease. Large 12mo. Neatly bound in cloth ss , net $1.00 

This is an attempt, on the part of a reputable physician, to place before the readers, in an intelligible way and 
interesting form, the chief facts of medicine and surgery with which it is proper and useful for this to be acquainted. 
While the directions given can in no way take the place of personal advice, such detailed information has been given 
that, should the reader be far away from the doctor, he may still be able to discover the cause of his illness and to select an 
efficient remedy. This book should be a valuable addition to every household, especially those in remote country districts. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER’S MANUAL 


Designed as an Aid to Teachers in Preparing Sunday-School Lessons. Edited by Rev. WILLIAM M. 
Groton, §.T.D. 12mo, cloth ar 2 aire se gr aya net $1.00 

The purpose of the manual is not only to furnish instruction in approved methods of preparing and teaching the 
lesson, but also to impart the information concerning the Scriptures and the Church which often lies beyond his imme- 


diate reach. The various articles contained in it have been reduced to as small a compass as the usefulness of the 
book will allow. 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO., 1226 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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THE BRONZE BELL 


By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 
Author of *‘ THE BRASS BOWL,” “ THE BLACK 
BAG,” etc. 
Tllustrations in color by Harrison Fisher. 
12mo, cloth. $1.50. 
A splendid story of a mystery followed half way round 
the world. A delightfully romantic ending. 


THE ALTERNATIVE 


By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 

Author of “Graustark,” “The Day of the Dog,” etc. 
Illustrations in color by Harrison Fisher. 
Decorations by Theodore B. Hapgood. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Told with Mr. McCutcheon’s inimitable knack of turning 
a slight subject into a story which will delight thousands 
of readers. 








KINGSMEAD 


By BETTINA VON HUTTEN 


Author of “* PAM,” ** PAM DECIDES,” etc. 


Frontispiece in color by Will Foster. 12mo, cloth. 1.50. 


As entertaining and vivacious as “ Pam.” 





THE ROYAL END 


By HENRY HARLAND 
“The Cardinal’s Snuff Box,” ‘My Friend 
Prospero,” etc. 
12mo, cloth. $1.50. 

This story, the author’s last, has the characteristic charm 
of his other novels. 

An interesting feature of “ The Royal End” is the fact 
that Mrs. Harland collaborated with her husband in its 
production, ard after his death brought it to completion. 


Author of 











THE RED MOUSE 
By WILLIAM HAMILTON 
OSBORNE 
With full-page illustrations in 
color by the Kinneys and Har- 


THE WHIRL 
By FOXCROFT DAVIS 
Full-page illustrations in 
B. Martin Justice. 


THE GIRL AND THE BILL 
An American story of mystery, 
romance, and adventure. 

By BANNISTER MERWIN 
With cover design by Harrison 


color by 
1zmo, cloth. $1.50. 


[March 16, 


A story of Washington diplomatic so- 
ciety, with a dash of adventure, and the 
spice of a big political intrigue, a per- 
fectly fascinating heroine, and strong 


Fisher, and illustrations in color 
by the Kinneys. 
12mo, cloth. $1.50. 
A series of as thrilling, mystifying. 
and exciting adventures as can be 


rison Fisher. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
One of the “ six best sellers.” 
An interesting romance of social 





t 


and political adventure. 








and stubborn hero. 


crammed into one story. 











THE MUSIC MASTER 

By CHARLES KLEIN 
THE LION AND THE MOUSE,” etc. 
by John Rae. 


Author of “ 

Full-page illustrations in color 

12mo, cloth. $1.50. 

Novelized from the successful play as produced by 
David Belasco. 


THE ETERNAL BOY 


Being the story of the prodigious Hickey. 
By OWEN JOHNSON 
Author of “ The Arrows of the Almighty,” 
Fully illustrated. i12mo, cloth. $1.50. 
“A new character study of the American youngster, fit 
to rank with Aldrich’s ‘Bad Boy,’ and Mark Twain’s 
*Tom Sawyer.’” — Brooklyn Eagle. 


etc. 








THE HAND ON THE LATCH 
By MARY CHOLMONDELEY 


Author of “RED POTTAGE,” “ PRISONERS,” 
IUustrated. i12mo, cloth. $1.25. 


One of the best and strongest books of the season. 


etc. 


By FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 
Author of “ The Transfiguration of Miss Philura,” ‘ The 
Resurrection of Miss Cynthia,” etc. 
Illustrations by Alice Barber Stephens. 
12mo, cloth. $1.50. 
| A charming story, healthy and uplifting in tone. 











THE PULSE OF LIFE 
By MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES 
Author of “ The Heart of Penelope,”’ *‘ Barbara Rebel,” etc. 
12mo, cloth. $1.50. 
The author introduces us to an unfamiliar world — the 


reserved, exclusive, distinguished circle of the old Catholic 
nobility in England to-day. 





By AMELIA E. BARR 
Author of “ Jan Vedder’s Wife,” *‘The Bow of Orange 
Ribbon,” etc. 

Frontispiece by Walter Emett. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 
This is a story of the Isle of Arran, written with Mrs. 
Barr’s intimate knowtenge of Scottish Pesgie and their 
ways, which has made “Jan Vedder,” *‘ A Border Shep- 
herdess,”’ etc., so | popular. 
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WHAT IS PHYSICAL LIFE 


By WILLIAM HANNA THOMSON, M.D., LL.D., author of “BRAIN AND PERSONALITY.” 
12mo, cloth. Probably net $1.50. 


Dr. Thomson’s name has become famous by reason of the success of his “ Brain and Personality.” There is every 


reason to believe this new book will also be an epoch-maker. Everyone who wants a clear untechnical exposition 
of the basis of physical life should read Dr. Thomson’s new book. 








MR. CLEVELAND $A Personal Impression 


By JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS, author of “ Princeton Stories,” ete. 


Illustrated. 


16mo, cloth. Net 50 cents. 


Mr. Williams, who was a close personal friend of Mr. Cleveland, has compiled this appreciative volume with a 
desire to make a real contribution to the memory of the great American. 








THE GREAT WET WAY 


By ALAN DALE 
Dramatic critic of the New York American. 
100 illustrations by H. B. Martin. 12mo,cloth. Net, $1.50. 
This book, the result of fifty trips across the Atlantic, 
discusses every conceivable phase of life in the big Liner, 


and is thoroughly amusing and unique. Everyone who has 
crossed or is going to cross ought to read it. 








THE BLUE BIRD 


A Fairy Play in Five Acts 

By MAURICE MAETERLINCK, author of * The Life of 
the Bee,” ‘‘ Wisdom and Destiny,’’ etc. 
Translated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. 
12mo, cloth. Net, $1.20. 
A play about children, written for adults, and it is alto- 
gethercharming. In its atmosphere of wonder and magic, 
and its delightful fidelity to the nature of children, it is 
much like ** Peter Pan.” 








A HANDBOOK OF MODERN FRENCH PAINTING 


By D. CADY EATON, B.A., M.A., Professor of the History and Criticism of Art (emeritus) Yale University. 


250 illustrations. Ssvo, cloth. Probably net $2.50. 


Here, in compact and convenient form, one can find brief biographies of all French artists of any note whatever, from the 
time of Watteau to the present day. Besides the biographies, the volume contains interesting and illuminating criticisms 
of the masterpieces of modern French painters, written in a non-technical manner. 








STUDIES IN SEVERAL LITERATURES 


By HARRY THURSTON PECK, Litt.D. 


12mo, cloth. 


Net $1.20. 


The volume contains twelve essays relating to some of the famous books and authors of the world, as well as to several 
literary movements. 











CULTURE BY SELF-HELP 


On a literary. an academic, or an 

oratorical career. 

By ROBERT WATERS, author of 
“Culture by Conversation,” 
“John Selden and His Table 
Talk,” etc. 

12mo, cloth. Net $1.20. 








TOWARDS THE LIGHT 


A Poem. 
By Her Excellency the Princess 
MARY KARADJA 


16mo, cloth. Net 50 cents. 


THE METHODS OF 
TAXATION 


Compared with the Established 
Principles of Justice. 


By DAVID MacGREGOR MEANS 
Author of “ Industrial Freedom.” 


8vo,cloth. Probably net $2,50. 
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PUBLISHED FEBRUARY 20 


BILL TRUETELL: A Story of Theatrical Life 





By George H. Brennan. With frontis- 
piece in colors, and numerous text and 
full-page drawings by James Mont- 
gomery Flagg. Large 12mo, $1.50. 


|X “ Bill Truetell” George H. Brennan a 

well-known New York theatrical man, 
tells the story of an old-school manager's 
vicissitudes in touring the East. Truetell 
leaves New York with his “Gay Goth- 
amites.” At his first stopping place his 
leading soubrette leaves him, and “ the 
little Van Balken,” a stranded vaudeville 
artist, takes her place and becomes at once 
a new inspiration in Truetell’s life. With 
Rupert Steelson, the loyal exponent of 
Shakespeare, Truetell meets more acute 
troubles which threaten to down him alto- 
gether. 

The book is essentially true in spirit and 








largely in incident. The atmosphere of 
theatrical life is well reproduced in Mr. 
Brennan’s characterizations of minor fol- 
lowers of the stage, as well as in the col- 
ored frontispiece and many full-page and 
text illustrations by James Montgomery 
Flagg, who, like Mr. Brennan, was tread- 
ing familiar ground in making these 
graphic studies. 








Ready March 20 


WHAT IS A PICTURE? 
Square 8vo, boards. 60 cents net. 
“AKING pictures as his starting point, the 
author briefly surveys the field of art the- 
ory in a clear and concrete manner, and the 
reader is given some leading ideas by which 
his future appreciation of pictures will be 
guided and enlarged. 








Published March 6— Second Edition March 15 


THE DaLArELD AFFAIR 


By Florence Finch Kelly, 
author of “ With Hoops of 
Steel." With four illustra- 
tions in full color by May- 
Large 12mo. 





— > 


THs is a stirring tale of love 
and revenge in the pictur- 
esque Southwest. Curtis Con- 
, superintendent of a ranch 
near Golden, New Mexico, has 
sworn to kill the man who ruined 
his father’s fortunes. He con- 
fides his purpose to his friend 
Aleck Bancroft, who seeks in 
vain to dissuade him from it. 
Meanwhile Conrad falls in love 
with Lucy, Bancroft’s daughter, 
and when a shady politician 
tells him that Bancroft is the 
owner of an assumed name and 
is the man he seeks to kill, he 
naturally spurns the idea. Such 
is the situation with which Flor- 
| ence Finch Kelly confronts her 
readers in the beginning of 
“The Delafield Affair.”’ 











Published March 6 


MISSION TALES IN THE DAYS OF THE DONS 


By Mrs. A. S. C. Forbes, author of “ California Missions and 
marks.” With numerous illustrations and decorations 
in tint by Langdon Smith. Large 12mo. $1.50. 


A SERIES of twelve tales that 
+ breathe the old-time roman- 
tic atmosphere of earliest Cali- 
fornia. Spanish dons, equally | 
proud if untitled Indians, priests, 
and an occasional pirate were | 
among the elements that met 
when the Europeans planted the 
cross in token of spiritual sov- 
ereignty over the red men’s land. | 
Such diverse elements have, per- 
haps, never mingled in any other 
countr Certainly the tales 
handed down from the days when 
the adobe mission houses were 
filled with Indians, have an at- 
mosphere of their own which is 
nowhere else approached. All 
the stories in this book are based 
upon historic incident ; and in 
their telling, the vivid contrasts 
and gentle incongruities of Indian 
and priestly association are sym- 
pathetically shown. 











Ready March 13 
THE SUMMER GARDEN 
OF PLEASURE 


By Mrs. Stephen Batson, author of “ 
Concise Handbook o len Flowers” 
With 36 illustrations in color by Osmund 
Pittman. Index. Large 8vo. $3.50 net. 


\ GARDEN in bloom from April to Septem- 
ber with no-August interregnum is the 
ideal set forth in Mrs. Batson’s splendidly 
illustrated volume. After a chapter on the 
Wild Garden, the flowers are taken up in the 
order of their flowering and their character- 
istics and care described. Although her book 
is, from one standpoint, a practical text book, 
it is far more. Mrs. Batson treats her subject 
with “‘an intimate knowledge and delight,’’ which will captivate 
every reader. The thirty-s:x illustrations by Osmund Pittman are 
delightful studies of the garden, and to city dwellers will be a con- 
stant refreshment as well as an adequate interpretation of the 
delightful text. 





Published 


THE RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE 


By Clark E. Carr, author of * The Illini,”’ 
etc. Illustrated. Indexed. 8vo, bound 
in boards. 50 cents vet. 
‘THE first complete history of the railway 
mail service is here reprinted from Colonel 
Carr’s ‘** My Day and Generation.’ Though 
primarily d ded by the bers of that 
service, this book will be read with interest by 
everybody. 








Ready in April 


JANE HAMILTON’S RECIPES 


By Gane = M. ~~ Boards. 
mo .00 


‘THESE reci| re four generations old, the garnered culinary wis- 
iy -- of a tet Virginia family. And the housewife who follows 
them in the cooking of staple dishes, as well as in the characteristic 
Southern dishes, will find her results distinctly above contemporary 
efforts. The author is the wife of Lieutenant F. L. Poindexter, U.S.A. 





A. C. McCLURG & CO. 





PUBLISHERS CHICAGO 
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NEW SPRING BOOKS—1909 





LETTERS FROM CHINA: 


READY APRIL 17 
With Particular Reference to the Empress Dowager 





and the Women of China 
By Sarah Pike Conger 


Profusely illustrated. Index. Crown 
8vo, red cloth, stamped in white, gold, 
and green. $2.75 net. 


HE dismissal from office of Yaun-Shih- 
K4i, following the death of the Empress 
Dowager, gives a most timely interest to this 
sidelight on Chinese life and politics. Mrs. 
Conger was the wife of the American Min- 
ister in China from 1898 to 1904, a period 
which included the Boxer troubles. Her 
letters to relatives in America form the text 
of this book, which is illustrated by a unique 
collection of photographs including portraits 
of the late Empress Dowager and the ladies 








Prince Ch’ing 


of her retinue, and published by her special 
permission. Mrs. Conger’s relations with the 
Dowager Empress were most intimate, and 
these letters reveal her in a new and kindlier 
light. 





Published 


TRUE MANHOOD 


By James Cardinal Gibbons. Boards. 
18mo. 50 cents net. 

F you disclose to me your character I 

will reveal to you your destiny.” Such 

is the place that character assumes in the 

eyes of Cardinal Gibbons. The book is in no 

way sectarian, its application is wide-spread, 
and its style is compact and vigorous. 





Ready March 13 


THE EMPIRE OF THE EAST: Japan as 
fy Is, and 


= By H. B. Montgom- 
ery. With frontis- 
Piece in color and 
16 other illustra- 
tions. Index. ge 
8vo. $2.50 net. 


M R. MONTGOM.- 

ERY takes Japan 
seriously. Through- 
out his work he avoids 
the bizarre and pre- 
sents a comprehensive 
picture of an active nation, bending all its energies toward national 
progress and extension of trade. That Japan will discourage foreign 
enterprise on her soil,when it is legitimate, or that she 














Ready in April 


THE ANDEAN LAND By Chase S. Osborn. 


Two volumes, 
with over fifty 
illustrations and | 
four maps. In- 
dexed. Large 
8vo. $5.00 net. 
Hs description 
of the republics 
and colonies of 
South America com. 
bines a breezy anec- 
dotal style with an 
ency clopedic range 
of subjects, pertain- 
9 6) O66 Oe eeEEEeEeEeEe 
geography, trade, and social conditions in the picturesque lands, some 











of which are here described for the first time. The table of distances 
and accounts of currency systems make it an author- 





will enlist China as an engine of destruction against 
the Western world, Mr. Montgomery does not believe. 
His chapters on Japanese art are unusually explicit. 





Ready in April 


A SUMMER IN TOURAINE 


By Frederic Lees. With twelve plates in full 
color, and many other full-page illustrations, 
andamap. Large 8vo. $2.75 net. 
I* this delightfully written and illustrated work, 
Mr. Lees takes us down the Loire, Vienne, and 
Cher, and through the country which Balzac’s de- 
scriptions still fit, and in which the Renaissance is a 
living memory of yesterday. The book has all the 
authority of a guide book, and is a veritable picture 
of the background of the Renaissance in Europe. 





itative guide book. Mr. Osborn writes with an 
authority born of intimate acquaintance.. 





Published 


MAKING THE MOST of OURSELVES 


Talks for Young People. Second Series. 


By Calvin Dill Wilson, author of “ Making the 
Most of Ourselves,” First Series; “ Canter- 
bury Tales Retold for Young Readers,” etc. 
16mo. $1.00 net. 
T° the end that his readers may not only develop 
but profitably use their personal powers, Mr. 
Wilson discusses many sides of living. Literature 
and the appreciation of poetry, and such matters as 
holding a job, digging information out of books, and 
forming young men’s clubs, are treated in a practi- 
cal manner. 





Ready in April 
MAKING THE BEST OF 
THINGS SERIES 


The Point of View—A Talk on 
Relaxation— Mental Hygiene in 
Daily Living. By Alice K. Fallows. 
Decorated boards. Square 12mo. 
Each, 35 cents net. 
Ms FALLOWS, a co-worker with 
her father, Bishop Samuel Fallows, 
in the E e it, treats the 
practical side of self-help through mind 
cure in these volumes. They are written 
in non-technical language, and as an easy 
introduction to this new method of effi- 
cient living, will be found most valuable. 








Ready in April 


ART OF SPEECH AND 
DEPORTMENT 


By Anna Morgan 


SELECTED READING 
Compiled by Anna Morgan 
Two vols., 12mo, each $1.50 net. 
| be “The Art of Speech and Deport- 

ment,”’ everything that goes to make 
the pleasing and powerful speaker is 
treated in de 

From Tolstoi to O. Henry, from 
Boccaccio to Edward Everett Hale, liter- 
ature pays tribute to ‘‘ Selected Read- 
ings.”” In the dramatic section, Shaw 
and Moliére are found side by side. 











A. C. McCLURG & CO. 





PUBLISHERS CHICAGO 
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NO BOOK OF RECENT YEARS 


Has elicited stronger or more enthusiastic commen- 
dation from thoughtful readers everywhere than 


Peace, Power and Plenty 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


Editor of ‘*‘Success,” author of ‘‘ Every Man a King,” etc. 
(12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents.) 


“Will keep readers young,” says Joun BURROUGHS. 


‘You preach a sound, vigorous, wholesome doctrine, and preach it with much 
eloquence. The book will keep your readers young.”’ 


“Vital, uplifting, transforming,” says Miss Litian WHITING. 
“Into what magic do you dip your pen to create so vital, so uplifting, so trans- 
forming a book? It is indeed a hand-book for every day.”’ 

“A mental and moral tonic,” says Mrs. BURTON KINGSLAND. 


‘It is to me a mental and moral tonic, a refreshment and an inspiration. Your 
vigorous and helpful words have roused me.”’ 


“One chapter worth $500,” says SamueL BRILL. 


‘I am so enthusiastic about your book that I have notified my employees in all 
our stores of its publication and asked them to buy it. The chapter on ‘ Health’ 
alone is worth $500.”’ 


“A forcible presentation,” says Davip STARR JORDAN. 
‘I have read the book with much interest. I find it very well written, and a forcible 
presentation of the strength involved in calmness and cleanliness.”’ 


“A call to fuller life,” says RaLpH WaLpo Trine. 


*“ One of those rare books whose every page contains something of great suggestive 
value. It is cheery, alive, inspiring, and it hasn’t a dull paragraph in it. It will be 
the call to a new, a fuller life to many thousands.”’ 


“Needed by my race,” says Booker T. WASHINGTON. 


“I wish I were able to translate its message into the hearts and minds of all my 
people. It preaches the gospel that a race which is trying to get on its feet needs.”’ 





Read the Marden Inspirational Books! 
PUBLISHED BY 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK CITY 
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THREE NEW PLAYS READY 


IN THE MONUMENTAL 


FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by CHARLOTTE PORTER and HELEN A. CLARKE 


Issued, a play to a volume, with full introductions, notes, glossaries, and variorum readings. 


The only Popular Price Edition which reproduces 
exactly the original First Folio of 1623. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The Merry Wives of Windsor All’s Well That Ends Well 
Measure for Measure 


ALREADY ISSUED 


A Midsommer Nights Dreame. Henry the Fift. 

Loves Labour’s Lost. Much Adoe About Nothing. 
The Comedie of Errors. Romeo and Juliet. 

The Merchant of Venice. The Tempest. 

The Tragedie of Macbeth. The Tragedie of Othello. 

The Tragedie of Julius Caesar. The Winters Tale. 

The Tragedie of Hamlet. The Taming of the Shrew. 

The Tragedie of King Lear. The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Twelfe Night, or What You Will. The Tragedie of Coriolanus. 


As You Like It. 
Size of volumes, 444 x 6%. 
Cloth, 75 cents; limp leather, $1.00 per volume. 





ie] 
Horace H. Furness says: “‘ My heartiest congratulations on an important and attractive 
undertaking. . . . I think you do wisely and shrewdly in reprinting the First Folio.”’ 


HAMILTON W. Masi says: © A great gain for Shakespearean students.”’ 
BRANDER MATTHEWS says: ‘ The most useful edition now available for students.’’ 


The Dial says: ‘It would be difficult to praise this edition too highly.”’ 


PUBLISHED ONLY BY 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK CITY 
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Katrine 


HARPER’S 
NEW B 














By ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE O 
the ] ” ATRINE is the first novel which Mrs. Lane has publish- O 
author of ed since her brilliant story of ‘‘ Nancy Stair.” Those 
who have read both books agree in recognizing KATRINE as 
Nancy Stair the greater successor of a great romance. In KATRINE, as in K 
‘* Nancy Stair,” a beautiful, magnetic woman takes the leading 
part. This is a romance of picturesque love-making, of separation, of the woman's 
triumph through her natural gifts, of a man’s awakening and his battle with S 
realities, and, finally, it is a romance not only of a woman's achievement, but of an 


all-conquering love. 











With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 





The PLANTER 


By HERMAN WHITAKER 


MAINE youth— full of ambition and a 
d keen zest for life—begins his career on a 
rubber plantation in Mexico, as manager of a busi- 
ness concern which in reality is a trickster’s enter- 
prise, although he does not know it. He meets and 
loves a beautiful Mexican girl, a revelation after the 
giggles and smirks to which he has been accustomed. 
The romance which follows is full of peril and 
hardships, of love and success. This novel is most 
unusual in its atmospheric charm; in fact, the 
portrayal is so absolutely new and vivid that 
it is prophesied the book will be the ‘* Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” of this tragedy of Indian ser- 
vitude. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 





TheACTRESS 


By LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


la is by the actress herself—this story of a New 

York girl who gives up her sweetheart for the 
stage. The fun and the tears of stage life—the 
real, not the scandal kind—reveal the actress as an 
original, frank, humorous, likable girl. The man 
is prosperous, level-headed, and knows just what 
the feminine ‘‘artistic temperament” really 
needs. Naturally he hasn’t much sympathy with 
the ‘‘ cafeer,’ 

The girl is determined to be a great artiste, 
and, putting her sweetheart aside— But the 
actress tells her heart-story better than any one 
else can. 

Pictorial Cover. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$7.50. 





The Gorgeous Borgia 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 
HE tyrant Cesar Borgia, who turned happiness into 
He was as 
**beautiful as a tiger, and as bright and strong as a tiger, and 
He murders his brother, the Duke 
An unsuspecting girl, in her ignorant beauty, 
Herself of the rival house of Orsini, she is elect- 
ed to slay the tyrant, not dreaming that he is her lover. 


misery, song into groans, life into death. 


truly as cruel as a tiger.” 
of Gandia. 
adores him. 


story is riotous with the Roman life in this period. 
Pictorial Wrapper in Colors. 


Post S8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


HARPER’S LIBRARY 
of LIVING THOUGHT 


Ll6mo, Gilt Tops and Backs, Decorative 
Cover, Cloth, 75 cents net. 
RESPONSE to the special demand of 
the century now opening. The central 
living thought in the intellectual move 
ments of the day in permanent book form and 
at alow price. ‘Three volumes now ready: 


THREE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. By 
pts Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
rhe PERSONAL RELIGION IN EGypt BEFORE 


CHRISTIANITY. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. 
Tue TEACHING oF Jesus. By Count Leo 
Tolstoi. 








LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY 
By HIS NEPHEW, THE RIGHT HON. SIR OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart. 


HIS recognized, complete, and splendid biography of Macaulay comes out this spring in new form, with much new 


matter and in two editions. ‘“‘ Macaulay’s Marginal Notes, 


” 


once published separately, is now incorporated in the 


biography, making Chapter X VI, and bringing in matter of great value. This has made necessary new appendices, 


etc., as well as other changes and improvements. — Two editions : 


One volume, Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, with 


Portrait, $2.00. Two volumes, 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops, with Portrait, in a box, $5.00. 











HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 


Volume III. Renascence and Reformation. Now ready 


The Cambridge History of English 


Literature 
Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., and A. R. Waller, M.A. 


To be in 14 Volumes. Price per volume $2.50. 
Subscriptions received for the complete werk at $31.50 net, payable at the rate of $2.25, 
on the notification of the publication of each volume. 
Previously issued: Vol. 1. From the Beginning to the Cycles of Romance. Vol. Il. The End of the Middle Ages. 
“The editors of this volume . . . have produced a book which is indispensable to any serious student of English 
literature. The individual articles are in several instances contributions of great value to the discussion of their 
subjects, and one of them is of first-rate importance in English literary history.” — Atheneum. 


Send for Descriptive Circular 























Fraternity 


By John Galsworthy 
Author of * The Country House,” etc. $1.35 net. 
“ A remarkable power of ironic insight combined with 
an extremely keen and faithful eye for all the phenomena 
on the surface of life.” — JoserpH ConraD. 


Shelburne Essays sixth Series 


By Paul Elmer More $1.25 net. 
CONTENTS: 
The Forest Philosophy of India — The Bhagavad Gita — 
Saint Augustine — Pascal — Sir Thomas Browne— Bunyan 
— Rousseau — Socrates — The Apology — Piato. 


Fighting the Turk in the 
Balkans 


By A. H. D. Smith Illustrated. $1.75 net. 
Narrates the thrilling adventures of a young American 
who for several months joined a band of Macedonian 
guerrilas. 
“ A very remarkable story of adventure.” — V. Y. Times, 





The Philosophy of Self Help 


By Stanton Davis Kirkham 
Author of “ The Ministry of Beauty,”’ etc. 
Crown 8vo. $1.25 net. 
A book designed to show how, by a training and use of 
the mind, it is possible for every one to secure at least a 
large measure of mental health and physical well-being. 


The Century of the Child 
By Ellen Key $1.50 net. 


Some of Miss Key’s ideas are strongly revolutionary, but 
in educational questions she shows originality, and her 
writings have a wide appeal among progressive people. 
In the matter of the education of children she is the foe 
of mechanical methods and recommends a large liberty in 
the bringing-up of young people. 


The Federal Civil Service as 


a Career 


By E. B. K. Foltz $1.50 net. 


A handbook for the applicant for Federal positions, the 
officeholder, the economist, and the busy citizen. It isa 
book of facts, concisely stated, free from technicalities, 
and arranged with a view to practical use. 





Volume V. Completing the Work 








The Greatness and Decline of Rome 


By Guglielmo Ferrero. Authorized Translation. 5 Volumes. Each, $2.50 net. 
Vol. V. THE REPUBLIC OF AUGUSTUS 
Vol. I. THE EMPIRE BUILDERS Vol. Ill. THE FALL OF AN ARISTOCRACY 
Vol. Il. JULIUS CAESAR Vol. IV. ROME AND EGYPT 
The continued large demand has exhausted the edition of Volumes I., II., III., and IV. New impressions of these 


volumes will be ready early in April. 
The Great Lakes 


By James Oliver Curwood Fully illustrated. $8.50 net. 

The romance attaching to the past history of the Lakes and not less the romance of the present — the story of the 
great commercial fleets that plough our inland seas, created to transport the fruits of the earth and the metals that are 
dug from the bowels of the earth. Comparatively little has been written of these fresh-water seas, and many readers will 
be amazed at the wonderful story which this volume tells. 


Send for New Announcement Lists 


Previously issued: 








punam’s 1 G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS | keicrerdocte 
NEW YORK AND LONDON Press 
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SPRING BOOKS OF INTEREST AND VALUE 


(PUBLISHED IN MARCH) 











. . y 7 . ‘ rT 7) 
ALICE BROWN’S The Story of Thyrza 
“A strong book. Presents a study of the Puritan conscience and temperament that is full of penetrating 
insight and clever analysis. . . . Alice Brown’s heroine might be said to be a Hester Pryne under contem- 

porary conditions. .. . A fine example of literary craftsmanship.” — Brooklyn Eagle. 


With frontispiece in color by Alice Barber Stephens. $1.35 net. Postpaid, $1.50. 














ARTHUR GILMAN’S My Cranford 
A phase of the quiet life, as seen in a country village, which has inspired the author with some delightful 
reminiscences and reflections. Illustrated. $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.40. 

WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY’S The Faith Healer 
“ A closely knit, steadily cumulative and absorbing drama that engrosses and thrills even in the comparative 
tameness of the printed page. . . . A drama of action and of conflict.’ — Boston Transcript. 

$1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.10. 

" a . = ae ° ° nals 
BORDEN PARKER BOWNE’S Studies in Christianity 
A practical attempt to combine the new theology and the old religion, by a leading American scholar. 

$1.50 net. Postage extra. 

GEORGE E. WOODBERRY’S The Life of Poe 
The authoritative life of this most interesting of American poets by one of the foremost of living poets and 
critics. Two volumes. Fully illustrated. $5.00 net. Postpaid, $5.30. 

JOHN MUIR’S Stickeen: The Story of a Dog 
A stirring story of a faithful dog, actual adventure and perilous escape in the glacier country. The story is 
told in picturesque and almost poetic prose. 60 cents net. Postpaid 67 cents. 

JEANNETTE MARKS’S Through Welsh Doorways 
Delightful stories of Welsh life by an author who knows the country and its people intimately, and who 
writes with humor, pathos and affection. What Barrie has done for Scotland Miss Marks has done for the 
by-ways of Wales. Illustrated in tint by Anna Whelan Betts. $1.10 net. Postage ertra. 

ENOS A. MILLS’S Wild Life on the Rockies 
An interesting account of adventures with snowslides, wild beasts, and wild weather, the animal life of the 
Rockies and the pleasures of camping out. Illustrated. $1.75 net. Postage extra. 

MARGARET MORSE’S On the Road to Arden 
A charming romantic tale of a springtime excursion by two willful maids in a runabout. Their repeated 
encounters with an automobile and its impulsive occupants afford an opportunity for a double love story 
full of delightful situations. With sketches by H. M. Brett. $1.00 net. Postage extra. 

. * a y y "ec ~ . 

FRANK W. LEWIS’S State Insurance 


A valuable handbook in which the desirability of state insurance, its effectiveness in other countries, and 
the peculiar problems connected with it for our own country, are set forth with great vigor and lucidity. 
$1.25 net. Postage extra. 


GEORGE R. NOYES'S (Editor) The Cambridge Dryden 
The most complete collection of Dryden’s writings yet attempted in popular form. The book is well supplied 
with notes and has a chronological arrangement of contents. 

Cambridge Edition. With photogravure Portrait and Vignette. $8.00. Postpaid. 








BOSTON HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY NEW YORK 
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WILLIAM J. LOCKE’S NEW NOVEL 


SEPTIMUS 


12mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 


“A more belovéd vagabond than ‘The Belovéd Vagabond.’” — N. Y. Globe: 

“ Witty, original, and gay as Sheridan.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Locke at his best.”” — Baltimore Sun. 

“ A permanent addition to the lovable characters of fiction.”’ — Outlook. 

“It appears to be Mr. Locke’s province to let light into the dark corners of 
life and show us the bright side of people and things.” — Boston Transcript. 

“*Septimus ’ is not a book for prudes to read, although it is in no sense 
immodest. It grows in strength and depth toward the end, until it offers one of the 
most absorbing propositions presented in modern fiction.” — Washington Star. 

“One of those rare stories that attract us first of all in our lighter moods and 
then lay hold upon us with the force of a strong ideal.” — Argonaut. 

William Lyon Phelps, Professor of English Literature at Yale University : “‘‘ Septimus’ is to my mind the best 

book Mr. Locke has ever written, which means it is one of the most delightful novels published during the last ten 
years. . . . All the whimsicel humor of his former stories, with a deep vein of purity and tenderness.” 


LOST CABIN MINE A Stirring Tale of the West aes 


12mo. $1.50. eee 


a 
“ Apache Kid is of the type Bret Harte loved to draw.” — Queen. LOST_CABIN 
‘Full of movement and stirring.” — Brooklyn Eagle. 


A DAUGHTER OF FRANCE 


By Constance EvizaABetH Mavp. 12mo. $1.50. 
“Interprets French character to American readers with more success than any recent work 
of fiction. The dash and sunny grace of the French character are inimitably brought out.” 


SONGS FROM THE GARDEN OF KAMA 


By Laurence Hore. Illustrated from Photographs by Mrs. EanpLEy WIcLMor. 
4to. $3.00 net. Postage, 15 cents. 
“No one has so truly interpreted the Indian mind —no one, transcribing Indian thought into our literature, has 
retained so high and serious a level, and quite apart from the rarity of themes and setting, the verses remain true 
poems.” — London Daily Chronicle. 


THE BOOK OF LIVING POETS 


By WALTER JERROLD. 12mo. $2.50 net. Postage, 12 cents. 
The object of this collection is not only to indicate something of the number of living poets, but also to show 
them in their most characteristic work, and as a consequence, in a certain measure to illustrate at once the range of 
the poetical expression of the time, and something of the thought of the time as rendered in poetry. 


SALOME A Guide to Strauss’ Opera 


16mo. Illustrated. $1.00 net. Postage, 6 cents. 


ASPECTS OF MODERN OPERA 


l6mo. $1.25 net. Postage, 10 cents. 
Salome, Pelleas and Melisande, Boheme, etc. Ably discussed by LAwRENcE GILMAN. 
“For constant opera-goers a timely transcript.” — New York Sun. 


EDWARD MACDOWELL 


By Lawrence Gitman. Iilustrated. 12mo. $1.50 net. Postage, 12 cents. 
“ Every appreciator of MacDowell’s music should possess himself of this study of the composer.” 


ANATOLE FRANCE — Washington Star. 


COMPLETE LIMITED EDITION IN ENGLISH. 
$2.00 per volume. 
THE WELL OF ST. CLARE THE RED LILY . 
THE GARDEN OF EPICURUS MOTHER OF PEARL 
THE CRIME OF SYLVESTRE BONNARD BALTHASAR 


JOHN LANE COMPANY “S06 NEW YORK 
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A SELECTION OF SPRING PUBLICATIONS 
From the List of J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia, Pa. 





Charles-Augustin 


Sainte-Beuve 


The fourth volume of the French Men of Letters Series. 
q¢ By George McLean Harper, Professor of English 

Literature in Princeton University, and author of 
“ Masters of French Literature,”” Professor Harper believes 
that Sainte-Beuve is now more than ever acknowledged to 
be, with Taine and Renan, one of the intellectual triumvi- 
rate of modern France, and that he is henceforth to be 
regarded not merely as the greatest French literary critic, 
but as one of the world’s chief critics in the broad sense — 
a man who has thrown the light of reason upon all great 
questions of psychology, morality, religion, politics, and art. 
With a frontispiece portrait and a bibliography. 12mo. 
Cloth, paper label, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.60. 


Wild Flowers and 
Fruits 


By George L. Walton, M.D., 
@ sienc of ** Why Worry?” 

A book of chartsandgroups 
which will facilitate identifica- 
tion of many flowers and fruits 
commonly found in the north- 
eastern section of the United 
States. The pen and ink illus- 
trations were made direct from 
fresh specimens by the author. 
Two color plates and 86 line 
drawings. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


no theories. 


full-page illustrations. 


. . 
Behind the Veil 
. . 
in Persia 
By M. E. Hume-Griffith. With narratives of experi- 
q ences by A. Hume-Griffith, M.D. In a residence of 
eight years in Persia and Turkish Arabia the author 
became intimate with a large circle of friends whose life is 
passed behind the veil, and as the wife of a medical mission- 
ary she has had unusual opportunities of winning their con- 
fidence and becoming acquainted with their thoughts. As 
a result her book gives an account of that inner life of the 
East of which a traveller, however keen-sighted and intelli- 
gent, seldom gains more than a passing glimpse. 37 illus- 
trations anda map. 350 pages. Octavo. Cloth, with gilt, 
$3.50 net. 


The Home Garden 

By Eben E. Rexford, author of ** Four Seasons 
q in the Garden.” This book is intended for the 

use of those who have a little piece of land 
upon which they would like to grow vegetables and 
small fruits, but whose knowledge how to go to work 
in the right way, and what to attempt growing, is 
limited, because of lack of experience. 
It aims to give simply and clearly such 
information as the writer has gathered from his own 
experience in gardening, by which he be’ ieves others 
can bring about equally satisfactory results. 
12mo. 
ornamental, $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.35. 


The Life of 
James McNeill Whistler 


An entirely new printing of this authorized biography 

by Elizabeth R. and Joseph Pennell. The Interna- 

tional Studio says: “ Those, too, who know him only 
in his paintings, etchings, and lithographs, will learn, 
through the intimacy of Mr. and Mrs. Pennell’s pages, 
better to understand the deep-souled religion of beauty that 
inspired all his work. The numerous illustrations, repro- 
ducing practically all his important pictures, are beyond 
praise. Whistler himself would have delighted in this book, 
and proclaimed it ‘all beautiful, distinguished, and charm- 
ing, as it should be.’ We can hear his joyous, vibrant laugh 
of final triumph.” Two volumes. 166 illustrations in half- 
tone, photogravure, and line. Crown quarto. Half-cloth, 
$10.00 net per set. 


Our Insect Friends 
and Enemies 


By John B. Smith, Sc.D., 

Professor of Entomology 

in Rutgers College. The 
importance of insects and their 
influence on human life is just 
coming to be appreciated, and 
this volume treats of the rela- 
tions of insects to man, to other 
animals, to each other, and to 
plants. Colored frontispiece and 
121 line cuts in the text. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50 net. 


A British Officer in 
the Balkans 


By Major Percy Henderson, late of the Indian Army. 

There lies in Eastern Europe one of the most charm- 

ing districts, as yet unspoiled by tips or exorbitant 
hotel charges, possessing all the variety of scenery of Nor- 
way, the coloring of Italy, with the added glamer of the 
Orient. Major Henderson has written an intensely inter- 
esting record of a lengthy tour through Dalmatia, Monte- 
negro, and Turkey in Austria, Magyarland, Bosnia, and 
Herzegovina. The author’s account is not that of a hurried 
traveller. but is the result of careful and appreciative observ- 
ation. The photographs, taken by Mrs. Henderson, are 
unique and add greatly to the interest of the book. Fifty 
illustrations and a map. Octavo. Cloth, gilt top, $3.50 net. 


It contains 


Eight 
198 pages. Cloth, 
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Love’s 
Privilege 

By Stella M. Diiring, author of 
q “ Disinherited.”” This novel re- 

cently won a thousand-dollar 
prize in a leading Chicago newspaper 
competition, and was pronounced as 
perhaps the most baffling mystery 
story of recent years. The plot is con- 
cerned with a murder which absolutely 
defies solution. Frontispiece in color 
by Frank H.Desch. 12mo. Cloth, with 
colored inset, $1.50. 


Lanier 
of the Cavalry 


By General Charles King. who 

stands sponsor for many fine 

army stories, but it is doubtful 
if he has ever penned a more stirring 
one than this, his latest romance. The 
plot is laid at a frontier fort where witty 
women and brave men are snowed in 
for months, which isolation is to some 
extent accountable for the remarkable 
happenings. Three full-page illustra- 
tions by Frank McKernan. 12mo. De- 
corated cloth, $1.25. 


Self Help for 


Nervous Women 


Familiar talks on economy in 
If nervous expenditure by John K. 

Mitchell, M.D. Here are plain 
and helpful talks about food and rest, 
airand exercise, self-control, discipline, 
the training of the nervous system, 
etc., intended for the nervous, for those 
who apprehend nervousness, and for 
those who have to do with nervous 
invalids. 12mo. 202 pages. Cloth, 
$1.00 net; postpaid, $1.08. 





READY IN MAY 


The Woman in Question 


¢ By John Reed Scott, author of * The Colonel of the Red 
Huzzars,” ‘The Princess Dehra,”’ etc. 


SEND FOR FREE 


READY IN APRIL 


The Winning Chance 


By Elizabeth Dejeans. Strikingly original in theme 
and treatment — the big problem of the American girl. 


ILLUSTRATED SPRING CATALOGUE 
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Ellen Terry’s The Story of My Life 


A most charmingly individual biography — the informal reminiscences of one of the best-beloved 
women and most gracious personalities that the English-speaking stage has known. ‘‘ Miss 
Terry had the fortune to come in contact with nearly everyone who counted in art and literature 
as well as in the theatre, and has something worth saying about all.’ New York Sun. 

** Miss Terry has given us one of the most interesting books of reminiscences we are likely to 
seein our day.’’ Chicago Record-Herald. 
Embellished with the greatest collection of theatrical photographs and reproductions of famous 

paintings ever published in one volume. Net, $3.50 (postage 25 cents). 


John La Farge’s The Higher Life in Art 


This notable résumé of the work of Delacroix, Daubigny, Decamps, Corot, Rousseau, and 
Millet, by one who is recognized as the great art figure of the present day, will rank with the 
foremost contributions to art criticism. 

‘*Mr. La Farge is a rare master of the art of talking about art. 
academic . 
Tribune. 





Nothing could be less 
. . from these lectures the reader may gain a really helpful artistic stimulus.’’ N. Y. 


With 64 plates of famous paintings. Net, $2.50 (postage 25 cents). 





A work which 
MUST be inevery 
intelligent read- 
er’s library. 


German Edition 
ready, complete in 
two volumes. 
Net, $7.60 
(carriage 
40 cts.) 


“His career 
was an Iliad of 
adventure and 
an Odyssey of 
achievement.’’ 
Felix Adler. 











“The whole work of 
three volumes, thus completed, is one 
of the most inspiring and readable memoirs 
in American literature.” Chicago Record-Herald. 


Reminiscences of 


CARL SCHURZ 




















“Among contemporary memoirs, none are inore | 
inherently vital or of a larger importance histori- 
cally than these ef the American soldier and 
publicist, product of German revolution, whom we 
knew and respected as Carl Schurz. He 
was one of our greatest and most courageous of 


good citizens.” Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“The Americanization of Schurz was a fortu- 
nate thing for this country. A man of his stripe 
and his courage was needed to tell unwholesome 
truths bluntly, and to hold an ideal of good citi- 

zenship that worked great good in life and that 








will remain of permanent benefit.” Cleveland 


Leader. 
“ Few autobiographies excel this 





ful, picturesque, frank, it allies literary grace and value with the 
all-inspiring story of a well-spent-life.” 


Volume Three published separately 
















“Teeming with fine raptures and splendid loyal- 
ties, dramatic and moving throughout, the Remi- 
niscences are among the most readable as well as 
the most important published in recent years.” 
Pittsburg Cazeite- Times, 


“To most of us this book reveals a new phase 
in his character in that it is pervaded with a 
“gentle humor, with a shrewd discrimination as to 
men’s character and motives, and a power of 
direct and forcible narration which is rare in- 
deed. Egotism is strikingly absent from the 
work.” Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


in charm and interest. Force- 


Detroit Free Press. 














Dial-3-15-"09. 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 


Price of Volume Three, Net, $3.00 
(postage 25c.). The set, Three 





133 East 16th Street, New York. 
GENTLEMEN :— Enclosed find $——_— 












Cut off the 
coupon oppo- 
site and mail 
to Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 





Volumes, Net, $9.00 
(carriage 70c.). 


for which send me, carriage paid, volumes 
of the Reminiscences of Carl 
Schurz. 


- Name 
Address. 
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f Little, Brown & Co.’s Spring Books 


RED HORSE HILL By SIDNEY McCALL 


An intensely dramatic American novel, by the author of “Truth Dexter,” With a 
background of Southern mill life. Illustrated. $1.50. 


THE LITTLE GODS By ROWLAND THOMAS 


A book of adventure and military life in the Philippines, by the author of “ Fagan,” the 
famous Collier 35000. prize story. Illustrated. $1.50. 


THE MISSIONER By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Third printing of the most popular novel Mr. Oppenheim has yet written. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


IN A MYSTERIOUS WAY By ANNE WARNER 


A story of love and sacrifice relieved by the wit and humor of the most delightful 
character the versatile author of “« Aunt Mary,” “ Susan Clegg,” etc., has ever created. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


THE STRAIN OF WHITE By ADA WOODRUFF ANDERSON 


A powerful story of the Puget Sound country, by the author of “The Heart of the 
Red Firs.” Iliustrated. $1.50. 


A ROYAL WARD By PERCY BREBNER 


A swiftly moving tale of love and adventure, with a captivating heroine, by the author 
of “ Princess Maritza.” Illustrated. $1.50. 


THE BRIDGE BUILDERS By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 


A strong love story whose development is closely allied with the collapse of the famous 





Quebec bridge. $1.50. 
THE WHIPS OF TIME By ARABELLA KENEALY 
A new novel of great interest with a most unusual theme. Illustrated. $1.50. 


BUT STILL A MAN By MARGARET L. KNAPP 


A strong and original American novel dealing with a young man’s first parish. $1.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 
OUR BENNY By MARY E. WALLER 


A narrative poem of national importance by the author of “The Wood Carver of 
*Lympus.” 12mo. $1.00 net. 


FRAGMENTS THAT REMAIN By Captain A. T. MAHAN 


A book of a broadly religious character by the well-known authority on sea power. 


COOKING FOR TWO By JANET MACKENZIE HILL 


A handbook for young housekeepers, containing recipes and menus for two people. 
Profusely illustrated. Cloth. $1.50 net. 


THE PANAMA CANAL By VAUGHAN CORNISH 


A compact, comprehensive and timely account of this great work by a well-known 
English geographer. With map and 64 illustrations. Cloth. $1.50 net. 


q Little, Brown & Co. Publishers Boston 
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- Leading Spring Fiction 





SIMEON TETLOW’S SHADOW *” 


By JENNETTE LEE, Author of “‘ Uncle William,”’’ etc. 
This is the story of a Man and a Railroad—the stirand thrill of life ina great corporation run through 
it—and a vivid picture of the real things of modern business life—with glimpses of a beautiful home 
life in a little village, and days of healing of mind and body out in the silence of the woods. 
The human quality of the book places :t quite beyond any ordinary standard. 
Frontispiece by Ashe. $1.50 


By the Author of “‘ The wk Biography of a Grizzly ” 
March 





THE BIOGRAPHY OFA SILVER Fox 


BY 
ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 





The telling is Mr. Seton’s ripest and 
best; and the altogether delightful and 
fascinating narrative is made still more 
delightful and fascinating by over one 
hundred of the author’s characteristic 
illustrations. Cover design, title-page 
and general make-up by Grace Gallatin 
Seton. $7 50 


All the magic of the wild, free life of 
the open is caught and held in these 
pages — the story, from his cubhood to 
his splendid prime, of that aristocrat of 
foxes, Domino Reynard; his happy, ad- 
venturous, sometimes tragic life among 
the Goldur Hills; the romance of his 
life-union with Snowyruff. 


OLD LADY NUMBER 31 


By LOUISE FORSSLUND 
This is the homely, humorous, pathetic kind of a tale that touches the heart and keeps the 
reader's lips smiling and his eyes wet. It is the story of an old husband and wife who come to 
tace a divided path—the old folks’ home for one, the poorhouse for the other. 
How the ‘‘old ladies ’’ adopt Abe; how, as the days go by, the situation develops both humor 
and pathos; how at last the old couple’s poverty is changed to modest wealth, yet the ‘‘ home ”’ 
claims them—these things are delightfully told. $7 00 


THE WILES OF SEXTON MAGINNIS 


By MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN 
Just oe cleverest delineation of Celtic character, the jolliest book of Irish-American life and ad- 
venture in American literature. That delicious chap Maginnis is the hero, with his adoring 
wife Mary Ann, their children, and his mother-in-law, Herself, chief of a wide and always de- 
lightful dramatis persone. 
There is a smile on every page and a laugh in each chapter. Tiustrations by Keller. $1.50 





The New Novel by the Author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” 


MR. OPP = 


By ALICE HEGAN RICE 
You ‘ll begin by laughing at Mr. Opp—you'll grow to admire and love him. He does and says some 
ridiculous things; but he says many things worth weighing; and his days are one uncomplaining 
surrender of self and self’s natural hopes and ambitions to the comforting and making happy of those 
who have need. Nothing Mrs. Rice has done approaches the whimsical humor, pathos, and genuine 
heart interest of this story; Mr. Opp is a creation richly worthy of Dickens, and is certain to live as one 
of the most delicious and appealing characters in American fiction. Pictures by Guipon. $1.00 











The Century Co., Union Square, New York 
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Books Here and Coming 


ALREADY PUBLISHED 
THE PACIFIC SERIES 


Epwin J. Houston, Ph.D. (Princeton) 





Illustrated. Price per copy $1.25. 
Volume 1. 
FIVE MONTHS ON A DERELICT 
Volume 2. 
WRECKED ON A CORAL ISLAND 


Volume 3. 


IN CAPTIVITY IN THE PACIFIC 


CHRISTIAN HEROINE SERIES 


FOR GIRLS 
Price, 3 vols., $1.00; postage 35 cents extra. 


GRACE TRUMAN 
THEGDOSIA ERNEST (Two Volumes) 
HEART THOUGHTS Mrs. H. B. Fork 


Price 75 cents net. 





FORTHCOMING 
THE CHRISTIAN STATE 


SAMUEL ZANE BATTEN 
Price $1.50 net; postage 15 cents extra. 


OUT OF THE DEPTHS 


Professor Georcre R. VARNEY 


RIDGEWAY’S RELIGION 
W. H. Ripgeway 
THE CHILDREN OF MISSION 
LANDS W. C. Grices, M.D. 


AT SCHOOL IN THE CANNIBAL 
ISLANDS 
Volume IV., The Pacific Series. 
Epwin J. Houston, Ph.D. (Princeton) 
Price $1.25. 


ORDER FROM THE NEAREST HOUSE 
PHILADELPHIA: 


GRIFFITH & ROWLAND PRESS 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS ATLANTA DALLAS 
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Some Book Bargains 


MICROCOSM OF LONDON ; or, London in Miniature. 
By Henry Ackermann. With 104 beautiful full-page illustra- 
tions in colours, the Architecture by A. C. Pugin, and the 
Manners and Customs by Thomas Rowlandson and William 
Henry Pine. In three volumes, quarto. London: Methuen 
&Co. Reduced from $22. to $12.50. 

The Original Edition of this book is now rare and costly, and 
is one of the finest and most popular of old colored books, and 
an invaluable description of London a century ago. 


THE NATIONAL SPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
By Henry Alken. With 50 full-page illustrations, beautifully 
coloured after Nature, 18 x i3 inches. Each illustration is 
accompanied by full and descriptive letterpress in English 
and French. A handsome volume, large folio, buckram back, 
cloth sides. A choice facsimile of the very rare and costly 
original edition of 1821. London: Methuen & Co. Reduced 
from $37. to $15.00. 


SOCIAL CARICATURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By “ George Paston” (Miss E. M. Symonds), 
Author of “ Little Memoirs of the 18th Century, &c. A 
Comprehensive Survey of the Life and Pastimes of the English 
People during the Eighteenth Century, as portrayed in the 
Caricatures by Hogarth, Rowlandson, Gillray, and others. 
Superbly illustrated by a colored frontispiece and over 200 
plates, beautifully reproduced from the original line en- 
gravings, etchings, mezzotints, stipple, &c., with letterpress 
explaining all the points of the drawings. Large quarto, 
boards, canvas back, gilt top. London: Methuen & Co 
Reduced from $18.50 to $7.50. 


The Fourth Folio of Shakespeare. Faithfully 
Reproduced in Collotype Facsimile from the 
Edition of 1685, in a limited issue. 


MR. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES, HIS- 
TORIES AND TRAGEDIES. Published according 
to the true Original Copies. The Fourth Edition, with 
all the introductory matter, epitaphs, verses, etc., and a fine 
impression of the portrait by Droeshout. Folio, boards, linen 
back. [London: Printed for H. Herringham, E. Brewster, and 
R. Bentley, at the Anchor in the New Exchange, etc., 1685. ] 
London: Methuen & Co. Reduced from $30. to $15.00. 

THE GODS OF THE EGYPTIANS; or, Studies in 
Egyptian Mythology. By E. A. Wallis Budge, Litt.D. 
(Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the 
British Museum). A complete history of the worship of 
spirits, demons, and gods in Egypt, from the earliest period to 
the introduction of Christianity. Magnificently illustrated 
by 98 colored plates and 131 illustrations in the text. Two 
volumes, large octavo. London: Methuen & Co. Reduced 
from $22. to $10.00. 


RECUYELL OF THE HISTORYES OF TROYE. By 
Raoul Lefevre, translated and printed by William Caxton 
(cir. A.D. 1474), and now edited by H. Oskar Sommer. Ph.D. 
A faithful reproduction of the original words, from a unique 
perfect copy of the original, with an historical and critical 
introduction, and including a complete Glossary and Index. 
Two volumes, small quarto. London: David Nutt. Reduced 
from $12.50 to $6.50. 

Two hundred and fifty copies of this Edition were privately 
printed for Subscribers, of which only a few remain for sale. 


DOME (THE): A Quarterly. Containing Examples of all 
the Arts: Architecture, Literature, Drawings, Paintings. 
Engravings, and Music. With contributions by Laurence 
Housman, W. B. Yeats, Arthur Symons, Fiona Macleod, 
Stephen Phillips, Edward Elgar, Liza Lehmann, and others, 
with facsimiles of early woodcuts, and illustrations by 
modern artists, with a number of songs. Complete as pub- 
lished, ist Series, 5 parts, and 2d Series, 7 vols. Twelve 
volumes, small quarto. London: At the Sign of the Unicorn. 
Reduced from $20. to $7.50. 





Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


BROWNE’S BOOKSTORE 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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NEW BOOKS FROM THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Union Square, 33 East 17th Street, New York 


OPEN HOUSE. JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS. Frontispiece. $1.50. 
The new book by the author of ‘‘ Dr. Ellen’’ is repeating the success of that delightful story. Second edition on 
the press. 

BANZAI! PARABELLUM. Illustrated. $1.50. 


The imaginative war between Japan and America is so graphically described as to create a wide and increasing 
interest. This book has sold over a quarter of a million copies in Germany. 


THE EXPLORER. wILLIAM SOMERSET MAUGHAM. Illustrated. $1.50. 


This story (recalling Mason’s ‘‘ Four Feathers’’) of a brave man who silently bears the consequences of another’s 
crime, is meeting with much favor. It is now in its second edition. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF OUR COLLEGES. cLARENCE F. BIRDSEYE. Net, $1.75; 


postage 20 cents. 


An examination into the condition of the administrative departments of our colleges, exposing evils and suggesting 
remedies, by the author of *‘ Individual Training in our Colleges.’’ 


A cms GUIDE TO AMERICAN HISTORY. HENRY W. ELSON. 1s illustrations. 
et, $1.25. 


The third issue in this successful series, presenting the essentials of our national annals in an attractive form, by 
the author of ‘‘ History of the United States.’’ 


MEDIEVAL ARCHITECTURE. ARTHUR KINGSLEY PORTER. Net, $15.00; carriage extra. 


A splendid comprehensive work in two handsome volumes of over 1000 pages, with 284 illustrations, and an intro- 
duction to the buildings themseives as well as to the vast literature which has grown up around them. Special 
circular on application. 


LIFE OF LINCOLN. HENRY C. WHITNEY. Edited by Marion Mitts MILLER. 2 vols. 750 pages. 
Boxed. Two portraits. Net, $2.50; expressage extra. 
‘* This is easily among the most important lives of Lincoln, despite its comparative brevity.”—Newark Evening News. 
‘* The book is one which no student of Lincoln can do without. It is, on the whole, a more useful life than 
Herndon’s.’’ — The Providence Journal. 


FOR THOSE WHO READ BOOKS 


In the style of a supplement the literary section of The Chicago Evening Post will hereafter be presented 
on Friday of each week. 

From the reader’s standpoint, from the editorial standpoint, and from the book publisher’s, the advantages 
of the weekly supplement are not far to seek. To keep in touch with the new publications a weekly survey is 
ideal. To glance at reviews from day to day is loose; from month to month is congesting. In a week’s per- 
spective one can comfortably take in literary performance; see it steadily and see it whole. 

Besides the greater thoroughness that is possible in a special supplement there are advantages both to reader 
and to editor in arrangement, in proportion, and in authority. 

Its inherent nature as a supplement will render the Friday Literary Review convenient and compact. All 
the criticisms, advance information about books, personal news of authors, and general literary chronicle that have 
been appearing in the body of the newspaper throughout the week, but notably on Saturdays, will now be grouped 
and unified in the special supplement. A particular attention will also be possible to the notice and discussion of 
the leading magazine articles, which to all intents and purposes are literature. And the facilities of The Evening 
Post for the proper reproduction of half-tones will be availed of fully. 

Besides the established critical features that have distinguished the literary columns of The Evening Post 
there will appear in the supplement several additions of importance. A special letter from New York will be 
included each week, containing exclusive literary information, and there will be a weekly London letter by.a well- 
known author. 

In its position as the sole literary supplement issue in connection with a daily newspaper outside of New York, 
the Friday Literary Review will lay claim to wide attention. It will bid to be indispensable to the general reader 
who wishes to keep abreast of current English and American literature. Because of its form it can be laid aside 
by the reader who is hurried at the moment he scans his newspaper; and its aim will be to justify its retention in 
the case of the person who wants the books of the day reviewed comprehensively, and judiciously selected. 

To make book reviews interesting. This will be the first editorial aspiration. The slough of the advertisement 
seeker on one hand, and of the academic bore on the other, are always there to engulf the writers of book reviews. 
He can escape these quagmires only by possessing sincerity and authority. Since the practical value of one’s sin- 
cerity depends upon authority, and since the union of convictions and sympathies that make a good critic is rare, 
it is not cynical to assert that many book views are incompetent and many insincere. Itis the editor’s ambition to 
maintain a standard against all mercenary and complacent considerations which will, ina manner by no means 
grim, secure a genuine service to the book-reading public, and a service to good literature 
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The Macmillan Company’s Announcements 








AN IMPORTANT WORK TO BE COMPLETED THIS MONTH 
Bailey’s Cyclopedia of American Agriculture 


Edited by L. H. Bailey, Director of the College of Agriculture, Cornell University, and 
Chairman of the Commission on Country Life whose report has recently been forwarded to 
Congress, with the assistance of over three hundred expert contributors. 
In four 4to volumes, with 100 full-page plates, and about 2000 other illustrations. Cloth, $20. net. 


Special Features of the Work are: 


Every article, or cut, is new, prepared especially 
for this work. 

Each article is signed by the man who knows 
most about that special branch of the farming 
industry to-day. 


It is comprehensive, tells what can be grown anywhere — 
from the Northwestern wheat fields to the tropical islands 
— and how to do it. 


It is broad, giving articles needed by men of different 
points of view. It tells how a farm can be organized on a 


It is complete, covering every process from the large scale, or run to the best advantage on a small one, or 
selection of the farm itself to the final marketing supplies helpful advice to the woman who wishes to run 


of the crop. 


the farm housekeeping on lines as perfect as possible. 


Almost any farmer, by its use, can save ten times its cost ; the younger generation will find it tremendously educative. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS IN PRESS 





ON POLITICS, HISTORY, ETC. 


By William B. Munro JZarvard University 


The Government of European 
Cities Cloth, 8vo. $2.25. Subject to change. 


By the Hon. Charles S. Lobingier 
U.S. Judge in the Philippine Islands ) 


The People’s Law 
Cloth, 8vo. Expected in April. 
Vice- Pres. S.C. 
By Theodore T. Jervey jisioricai Society 
Robert Y. Hayne and his Times 


Supplies an unfilled gap in United States history. 
Cloth, 8vo. Probably $3.00 net. 

By E. S. Meany University of Washington 
History of the State of Washington 


Cloth, 12mo. Ready shortly. 


By Edward Channing Harvard University 
and Marion F. Lansing 
The Story of the Great Lakes 
Titustrated, cloth. $1.50. 
By Prof. Allan Marquand 77'ncc‘on 


Universit 
Greek Architecture 5 


In the series of Handbooks of Art and Archzology. 
Cloth, illustrated. Probably $2.25 net. 


By Prof. George W. Botsford ([o\i" 
The Roman Assemblies 


Cloth, 8vo. Ready shortly. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
By Gooree R. Carpenter {i:rvivy 
t Whitman 


In the new American Extension of the English Men 
of Letters. Cloth, 12mo. 75 cents net. 


By Professor Gummere /14),0/°"" 
The Oldest English Epic 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 net. Subject to change. 
By Prof. W. L. Cross Yale University 
The Life and Times of Laurence 
Sterne Cloth, iliustrated. In press. 
By President H. C. King Oberlin College 
The Laws of Friendship Human 


and Divine Cloth, 12mo. Probably $1.00 net. 


By the Rt. Rev. Charles D. Williams 
A Valid Christianity for To-day 


Cloth, 12mo. Probably $1.50 net. 

By Professor Robert M. Wenley “'";, 

Modern Thought and the Crisis in 

Belief Cloth, 12mo. Probably $1.50 net. 

By Prof. Francis G. Peabody 7/77.°°"",, 

Author of “ Jesus Christ and the Social Question.” 
The Approach to the Social 

estion Cloth, 12mo. Probably $1.50 net. 

By Prof. J. E. Miller Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
The Psychology of Thinking 


Cloth, l2mo. Expected shortly. 


By Kate V. St. Maur 


Author of “A Self-Supporting Home.” 


Cloth. 
The Earth’s Bounty p,.asiy gis net, 
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SPEECH AND CONCORD. 


The American Association for International 
Conciliation is an organization that is doing 
much quiet and effective work for the promotion 
of good feeling among the nations of the earth. 
Organized about two years ago, with pro patria 
per orbis concordiam for a motto, and directed 
by a council of some fifty men who stand high 
in the esteem of their fellow-countrymen, it 
makes the following declaration of its objects : 

“To record, preserve, and disseminate the history 

of organized efforts for promoting international peace 
and relations of comity and good fellowship between 
nations, to print and circulate documents, and otherwise 
to aid individual citizens, the newspaper press, and 
organizations of various kinds to obtain accurate infor- 
mation and just views upon the subjects, and to pro- 
moie in all practicable ways mutual understanding and 
good feeling between the American people and those of 
other nations.” 
This is a worthy programme, and it takes the 
practical form of a series of pamphlets, now 
numbering fifteen, which are widely circulated, 
and cannot fail to be helpful in directing public 
opinion along the ways of sanity and restraint. 
These publications are modest in appearance, 
but weighty in matter. Among their authors 
are Mr. Elihu Root, Mr. David Jayne Hill, 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, Professor 
George Trumbull Ladd, and Professor Barrett 
Wendell. They deal with such subjects as the 
Hague Conferences, the principles of interna- 
tional law, and the relations of this country 
with Canada, Spanish America, Europe, and 
the Far East. The latest of the issues is a 
paper by Mr. J. H. DeForest on “ American 
Ignorance of Oriental Languages,” which is 
our present text. 

Tout comprendre, c’ést tout pardonner, runs 
the old saying, and the experience of the cen- 
turies bears witness to its truth. The historian 
knows how many international disputes, to say 
nothing of actual armed conflicts, have been 
based upon misunderstandings rather than upon 
irreconcilable antagonisms. Our own great civil 
conflict was the result of the failure of the two 
sections to understand each other, and might 
have been averted by a little more of the oil of 
sweet reasonableness which Lincoln sought to 
pour upon the troubled waters. We now see 
clearly enough that its ends might have been 
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gained at a fraction of the sacrifice which the 
actual conflict entailed, and the victorious North 
is now coming to realize that the conquered 
South acted in the sincerity of its conviction, 
and was informed by its own exalted ideals of 
conduct. We no longer think it a desecration 
to speak of Lee and Lincoln in the same breath, 
and we are proud to point to both as examples 
of the excellence which we hope is still potential 
in American character. 

That war was fratricidal in the narrower 
sense, as were also our earlier wars with the 
mother country. If strife can so easily arise 
between peoples who speak the same tongue, 
how much greater is the danger when the bar- 
rier of language stands between two nations 
brought into rivalry by a common ambition, or 
set at odds by some passionate grievance. And 
when, as in the case of our relations with the 
peoples of the orient, that barrier is so high as 
to be unsurmountable by more than a few, how 
vitally important it becomes that the few, at 
least, should scale it, and bring report of what 
lies on the further side. This is the plea urged 
by Mr. DeForest, who recalls to us the words 
of the Premier of the Shogunate, “ Nothing is 
worse than a barrier to the communication of 
thought,” when confronted with the necessity of 
making some kind of a treaty with Commodore 
Perry. In these days of reckless scare-mon- 
gering, when yellow newspapers and hot-headed 
poli icians seem capable of any sort of inter- 
national indecency, the Japanese statesman’s 
words are driven home to us with special force. 

If to understand all is to forgive all, it is also 
true that in many cases perfect comprehension 
will make it clear that there is nothing to for- 
give, for the simple reason that there is no 
offence to be dealt with. Our writer gives us an 
instructive illustration of such a case. About a 
year ago, an American newspaper correspondent 
in Hawaii attended a gathering of Japanese 
upon one of their national holidays, and listened 
to the reading of an Imperial Rescript. He 
knew just enough of the language to get one 
sentence : “ In case of emergency give yourself 
courageously to the State.”’ At once he sniffed 
treasons and stratagems, and cabled to his office 
that the Japanese in Hawaii had just received 
orders from the Emperor to be ready for any 
emergency, which of course meant that they 
were ordered to get ready for an attack on the 
United States! As a matter of fact, the reading 
of this rescript was a bit of routine common to 
all such gatherings, was nothing more than a 
homily upon political ethics, and had precisely 








the significance that a reading of Washington’s 
Farewell would have for an American audience. 
Yet such sparks as this are sometimes fanned 
into flame by ignorant patriotic zealots, and be- 
come a serious menace to comity among nations. 

The new phase of American relations with 
the Far East, which began with our subjugation 
of the Filipinos a decade ago, and has since been 
accentuated by our participation in the Boxer 
rebellion and our friction with Japan on the sub- 
ject of Pacific coast immigration, brings with it 
a responsibility which we must recognize if our 
oriental policies are not to be marked by blun- 
dering and a play at cross-purposes. It becomes 
imperative that we should so familiarize our- 
selves with oriental modes of thought as to 
reduce to a vanishing point the danger of misun- 
derstanding that springs from sheer ignorance. 
In other words, since thought and speech are 
one, we must learn the languages of the oriental 
peoples with whom we are sure to be brought 
into closer and closer contact. This does not 
mean that we should set our schoolchildren to 
studying Japanese and Chinese, but it does 
mean that we should have students of those 
languages in sufficient numbers to keep us in 
intelligent touch with our transpacific neighbors. 
Our government should always have at its 
service a body of skilled interpreters, and our 
universities should take measures to produce 
oriental scholars in numbers sufficient to supply 
the needs of the press and to shape public opin- 
ion in the mould of accuracy. What we have 
thus far done in this direction is pitifully little, 
and our linguistic helplessness is in striking 
contrast with the efficiency which the English 
have had the good sense to acquire for the pur- 
pose of dealing with their oriental difficulties. 
The number of English diplomatists and civil 
servants who know the languages of the peoples 
with whom they have to deal sets us an example 
which we would be wise to follow, and the 
English wealth of private oriental scholarship 
marks out a plain course for our institutions of 
the higher learning. 

Our oriental relations are but one aspect of a 
problem that is world-wide. Mr. Asquith said 
at the London Peace Congress of last summer : 
“ The main thing is that nations should get to 
know and understand one another.” England 
and the United States now know one another so 
well that a future war between them is almost 
unthinkable ; our common speech and our com- 
mon inheritance of historical glory put that dis- 
aster fairly beyond the compassing of the most 
sinister alliance of politicians and journalists. 
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But wars between peoples that do not know each 
other’s languages are still melancholy possibil- 
ities. Our own unfortunate war with Spain 
might easily have been averted by a little more 
of mutual sympathy and understanding. The 
platform, the press, and the pulpit, all preju- 
diced because uninformed, brought it upon us, 
and upon the noble people whose arms we 
might overcome, but whose honor we could not 
stain. The Franco-Prussian war was a cause 
of keen distress to all the clear spirits of both 
nations concerned, but the comity of intelligence 
between Germans and Frenchmen was not close 
enough, forty years ago, to spare them the clash 
In our own time, it is safe to say, a far more 
serious grievance would be required to occasion 
such a conflict. And every year that is added to 
the tale of this twentieth century is making more 
remote the possibility of war between civilized 
peoples. Hague conferences, and international 
scientific organizations, and foreign travel, and 
ententes cordiales, and the development of 
humanistic studies, and the invasion of litera- 
ture by the cosmopolitan spirit, and many other 
agencies of mutual good-will, are steadily at 
work, interpenetrating the very warp and woof 
of the world's civilization, making the antics of 
the alarmist, and the rhetoric of the advocate 
of huge armaments, all the time more and more 
ridiculous. Peace, arbitration, disarmament, 
world-federation, and other terms of like im- 
port, are increasingly upon the lips of men ; 
they are ceasing to be merely academic phrases, 
and are coming into use as the watchwords of 
practical men, enlisted for the holy war of the 
future, the war upon warfare itself. And that 
war will find its most efficient private recruits 
in the men who learn other languages than their 
own, and thus come to realize that men of alien 
speech are, after all, their fellow-sharers in a 
common humanity. 





POETRY, TIME, AND EDWARD 
FITZGERALD. 





I. 

In an idle moment, a philosopher might do worse 
than examine the poets in their attitude toward 
Time. I say, “in an idle moment,” for if the task 
were taken up in working hours, it would be bound 
to result in something forbiddingly German, anno- 
tated in that heavy-handed manner which strikes 
terror to humble intelligences. Amiel is mildly 
metaphysical on the subject. “Twenty-five years! 
It seems to me a dream as far as I am concerned. 
How strange a thing to have lived, and to feel 
myself so far from a past which is yet so present 








to me! One does not know whether one is sleeping 
or waking. Time is but the space between our 
memories; as soon as we cease to perceive this 
space, time has disappeared. . . . Life is the dream 
of ashadow.” Thus Amiel, in his “Journal.” We 
have all of us felt the tyranny of time, at least, — 
that thing, or thought, which is intangible (we know 
it to be intangible), and which all the same persists 
in getting between us and our highest satisfactions. 
The poets have ever made a little specialty of time- 
pieces. We know them—or some of them— well 
enough to do without quotation, or even so much as 
reading the bills by title. There is one line among 
them which all of us once memorized: it is about 
letting the dead past bury its dead. 

That text might well be the starting-point either 
of the loftiest sermon or of the most shameless 
appeal to our proclivities for pleasure. Besides, in 
letting the dead past bury its dead, one may have 
the present in mind, or the future, or both. Ordi- 
narily, however, both are too much. Musette, 
in Murger’s “ Vie de Bohéme,” remarks: “To- 
morrow’s a fatuity of the calendar; a daily pretext 
that men have invented to get out of doing their 
business to-day. To-morrow may be an earthquake. 
To-day, God bless her, is terra firma.” Musette 
wins our gratitude by using no Greek roots to elu- 
cidate her little philosophy of life. What is more, 
she never had the chance to read Hazlitt’s essay 
“Of the Past and the Future” before having her 
say. “I conceive,” wrote Hazlitt, “that the past is 
as real and substantial a part of our being, that it is 
as much a bona fide, undeniable consideration in the 
estimate of human life, as the future can possibly 
be. . . . Nay, the one is even more imaginary, a 
more fantastic creature of the brain than the other, 
and the interest we take in it more shadowy and 
gratuitous ; for the future, on which we lay so much 
stress, may never come to pass at all.” 

And now it is high time to see whether these 
paragraphs have any connection with the title set at 
the head of our column, and what reference they may 
possibly bear to the name of Edward FitzGerald, 
whose centenary occurs this year and month. 


II. 


First of all, FitzGerald was one of those to whom 
the past — his own past and that of the race — 
always appealed as the chief poetic inspiration. 
This is one of the marks of the dreamer; a man 
of stronger will is either more purely Epicurean 
(crowning the present moment), or looks more 
boldly to the future. If the verses had only been 
better, we could readily imagine FitzGerald, in one 
of his delightful letters — which were never too 
“literary ” to carry something of the human, friendly 
quality that endeared them to Carlyle — citing 
Letitia Elizabeth Landon’s “ Intimations of Previous 
Existence ” : 

“ Remembrance makes the poet: tis the past 
Lingering within him, with a keener sense 
Than is upon the thoughts of common men.” 
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Certainly there is evidence enough of FitzGerald’s 
feeling in these matters. What wonder that he 
came upon Omar with a sense of ownership, as it 
were! The world was old to the one as to the 
other, — “ sentient,” as Aldrich has written, “ with 
the dust of dead generations.” It is a conceit grown 
familiar, the potter figure to which one of Fitz- 
Gerald’s Quatrains gives ultimate English form : 
‘For I remember stopping by the way 
To watch a Potter thumping his wet Clay: 
And with its all-obliterated Tongue 
It murmur’d, ‘Gently, Brother, gently, pray!’ ” 
The East it is that has most deeply felt the great 
age of our race, and those mysterious bonds of time 
and birth and re-birth that tie us down to destiny. 
One may read the lesson in such a tale of Lafeadio 
Hearn’s as “ The Mountain of Skulls,” which is far 
more than a “fantasy-piece.” But, apart from the 
conviction that the world is very old, there is the 
sensibility of the poet to the past which is immedi- 
ately his own, the past of his present existence. 
This, too, is the stuff of poetry. That FitzGerald 
was not blind to it is nowise strange; it is remark- 
able only that he should have felt it all so young. 
Valetudinary verse came to his pen-point when more 
normally he should have been phrasing with exulta- 
tion the joy of living. 
“ One Moment in Annihilation’s Waste, 
One Moment, of the Well of Life to taste — 
The Stars are setting and the Caravan 
Starts for the Dawn of Nothing — Oh, make haste!” 
So sang old Omar, —or so FitzGerald, himself in 
middle life (it is to-day just fifty years since the 
first edition of the Quatrains), made Omar sing. 
But what of the youth who regrets the death of the 
year in its very spring-time? It was almost as 
school-boy that FitzGerald wrote his “Old Beau,” 
with a ring to it that is Thackerayan, — Thackeray 
was of his circle, too. Perhaps it is hardly worth 
quoting ; certainly a line or two is enough, —as the 
line wherein FitzGerald’s Beau looks the young 
ladies over and ungallantly sighs, 
“You ’re nothing to your mothers!” 
or those that sum the whole piece up: 
“Out on the greybeard Time, Tom, 
He makes the best turned leg grow thinner ; 
He spares nor sex nor clime, Tom, 
Nor us — the old relentless sinner!” 


With this rather unfamiliar ballad of the “Old 
Beau,” dug out of the “ Keepsake of 1834” by an 
industrious two-volume biographer, one would like 
to trill the ringing stanzas of the “Old Song” with 
which the young FitzGerald “ hoaxed” the “ Athe- 
neum.” It is a beautiful lyric, — “exquisite poe- 
try” which Lamb envied its author as he envied 
Montgomery his “ Last Man,” because he felt he 
“eould have done something like them.” We 


wonder less at the “ Meadows in Spring” (that is 
the alternate title) for its wistful beauty, than for its 
being written by the boy of twenty-two who so lightly 
conveyed in the stanzas his sentiment of half-tearful, 
half-smiling retrospection. 


Fancy,a young Menan- 














der, an Anacreon blanc-bec! And fancy FitzGerald’s 

composing the “ Meadows in Spring ” so many years 

before he read and Englished Calderon’s lines, — 
“ Well, each his way and humour; some to lie 

Like Nature's sickly children in her lap, 

While all the stronger brethren are at play,” — 
before he knew old Jami, or felt Omar’s spell, — 
passing it on to us! 

III. 


“In all the actions that a Man performs, some 
part of his Life passeth,” wrote Owen Felltham. 
“‘ Nay, though we do nothing, Time keeps its con- 
stant pace, and flies as fast in idleness, as in employ- 
ment. Whether we play, or labour, or sleep, or 
dance, or study, THE SUNNE POSTETH, AND THE 
Sanp RunNNEs.” FitzGerald paraphrased Felltham 
in the humorous verses that he named “ Chronomos”; 
buried deep in his Suffolk, the Laird of Little- 
Grange (for so he liked to sign himself) could not 
escape the Scythe-bearer, — and turned the matter, 
therefore, toa pleasantry. Read his correspondence, 
and you will be surprised, not at any sameness in it, 
but at the steadiness of the interests and sympathies 
and occupations which it reflects. Part of all this 
may be explained by the want of ambition in the 
man’s composition. One can imagine him reading 
with approval Flaubert’s youthful confession. “ Do 
I long to be successful ?” the future novelist asked 
himself, as student of the law. “Have I ambition, 
like a boot-black, who aspires to be a shoe-maker ; 
like a driver, who would be a stud-groom ; like 
footmen, that aim at being masters; your fellow with 
a future, who would become deputy or minister, 
wear a ribbon or be a town-councillor ? All that 
seems to me very dismal, and as unattractive as a 
four-penny dinner or a humanitarian lecture. But 
it is, after all, everybody’s mania: therefore, were 
it only to be singular, not necessarily from taste or 
breeding, or even inclination, it is good to remain in 
the crowd, and to leave ambition to the scum, who 
are forever pushing themselves, and swarm in every 
street. As for us, let us remain at home, watching 
the public pass from the height of our baleony, — 
and if we are bored at times, well, we can spit on 
their heads, and continue our conversation, and 
watch the sunset in the west.” Only, FitzGerald 
would have left out one part of Flaubert’s pro- 
gramme, we hope. There is nothing so rude in the 
letter he once wrote to Charles Eliot Norton, refer- 
ring to the translations which he made from time to 
time, “ partly as an amusement in a lonely life,” 
and which were published, he said, “to make an 
end of the matter.” 

Fanny Kemble said of FitzGerald that he was 
distinguished by the possession of rare intellectual 
and artistic gifts; she left it unsaid that he never 
brought these gifts to their highest pitch. Poet, 
musician, painter, and scholar, she called him ; add- 
ing, “If he had not shunned notoriety as studiously 
as most people seek it, he would have achieved a 
foremost place among the eminent men of his day.” 
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Socially, the poet never had all that was his due. 
This was perhaps well, since he would never have 
tolerated the petting of a “ FitzGerald Society ”; to 
say nothing of taking pleasure in such a trumpery 
business, as Browning seemed to. Putting it baldly, 
FitzGerald was, besides, socially impossible. That 
was the impression of his unhappy wife (who in- 
sisted on making him as unhappy as she was, 
while that was in her power), and it would be our 
impression too, if we were not sentimental over 
persons who are dead, and honored dead to boot. 
Poetically, FitzGerald was slighted in his own times ; 
that is, his “ Rubdéiyaét” was slow to win its meed 
of admiration. Popular approval came so late that 
there was no time for the poet to do more than 
lengthen the body of the “ Rubdiydt ” and to change 
the shape of the sleeves. But all that is handsomely 
atoned for now. He has been duly overestimated, 
and has had his Variorum and Definitive Edition, 
albeit there is little enough worth treasuring in 
those seven fine volumes but the “ Rubdiydt ” itself 
and the “ Meadows in Spring” (vide any anthol- 
ogy ), and the description of the rowing-match and 
Christ Church meadows in “Euphranor.” His 
earlier neglect has been atoned, as has been said ; 
we are gone, in fine, to quite the opposite extreme. 
When were there school-girls lacking to recite, 
“T sometimes think that never blows so red 
The Rose, as where some buried Cesar bled, — 

tears in their voices and holes in their handker- 
chiefs? There are Omar Khayydém Clubs, also, 
which plant roses from Omar’s grave on the grave 
in an English churchyard! FitzGerald was the 
first to deplore the exaggeration in it all, — the 
exaggeration of his merits “as Translator,” he was 
careful to state, “not as Poet, of course.” And 
he did not fail to observe that America was the 
chief sinner: even to the pirating of his translation. 


Iv. 

But this is not a literary estimate of Edward 
FitzGerald — not in any formal sense, that is. Were 
it that, it would be one’s duty once more to praise 
his rendering of Omar’s “desperate beauty,” not- 
withstanding the silly overpraise of the poet by ten 
thousand amateurs. The very manner in which he 
fought shy of publicity in his lifetime accentuates 
the circumstance that since his death he has been 
adulated, not merely as the man in a million who 
executed “ the work of a poet inspired by a poet,” 
but even more, perhaps, as something of a hermit 
and very much of a bear, and altogether as one of 
the really picturesque figures in our prosaic literary 
history. The “Omar” has been so often gushed 
over that there is to-day little gratefulness in the 
gushing. Instead of writing about it, however, there 
always remains the poem itself to be re-read; even 
though we know it by heart almost as well as we 
know the numerous parodies. One may do worse, 
too, than read what Professor Norton wrote in the 
“North American Review” just forty years ago. 








It was the first adequate recognition that the anony- 
mous translator had won from the critics; and it 
stands the tests for sound criticism to-day as well as 
in the happy hour when Norton wrote it out. Then 
there is an excellent review by Mr. Gosse. Most 
of the rest is superfluous; the “ Rubdiyét” speaks 
for itself. And there’s an end to the matter — and 
to the translator too, as translator alone. 

Happily FitzGerald is, for us, not translator 
alone, nor merely the sentimental gentleman who 
went shares with “ Posh” (the bibulous boat-man 
whom we prefer to call “ Pish”), nor the lazy and 
erratic personage who spoke to a man one day and 
cut him dead the next. It is our good fortune that 
he was also a great letter-writer—one of the crispest 
and most pleasure-giving in all his century. His 
effects seem less studied (a great consideration in 
letter-writing ) than Stevenson’s; the personality is 
gentler than Carlyle’s; the body of letters is larger 
and their range wider than Lamb’s, which he so 
loved. His letters are, then, worth everyone’s reading. 
They make a fine bed-book, or an excellent birthday 
gift. They are warranted to contain a minimum of 
Tennyson anecdotes. Also, how fully have they the 
smell of the soil, and the scent of the garden where 
their writer pottered; and how rich they are with 
allusions — literary, personal, such as only a poet and 
a wide (but dainty) reader knows how to use! Every- 
where, too, is the reflection of that piquant person- 
ality which never lost itself in the correspondent’s. 
It is on the letters that we would dwell; the bloom 
is on them yet. They form the man’s most perfect 
monument, preserving, as they do, the record of his 
rare old friendships. It was in his friendships that 
he was least the dilletante. ‘“ They are more like 
loves, I think,” was his own phrase for the enduring 
bonds with Thackeray and Tennyson and Cowell and 
the rest. 

And the letters bring us back to the subject. They 
were conditioned by that life FitzGerald led of the 
lighter literary labors. The poet was little over 
thirty when he wrote to Bernard Barton, from 
London, that he would like to live all the days of 
his life in a small house just outside a pleasant 
English town: making himself useful in a humble 
way, reading his books, and playing a rubber of whist 
at night. “Time will tell us,” he said ; and quoted : 

“Come what come may, 
Time and the Hour runs through the roughest day.” 
“T also am an Arcadian,” he wrote to Frederic 
Tennyson, not many years later. “Have been to 
Exeter —the coast of Devonshire—the Bristol 
Channel— and to visit a Parson in Dorsetshire. He 
wore cap and gown when I did at Cambridge — 
together did we roam the fields about Grandchester, 
discuss all things, thought ourselves fine fellows, and 
that one day we should make a noise in the world. 
He is now a poor Rector in one of the most out-of- 
the-way villages in England — has five children — 
fats and kills his pig — smokes his pipe — loves his 
home and cares not ever to be seen or heard out of 
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it. I was much amused with his company ; he much 
pleased to see me: we had not met face to face for 
fifteen years — and now both of us such very sedate 
unambitious people!” “A little Bedfordshire —a 
little Northamptonshire — a little more folding of 
the hands — the same fields —the same thoughts 
occurring at the same turns of road — this is all I 
have to tell of; nothing at all added— but the 
summer gone.” Not with impunity, as Mr. Benson 
has dared to say in his discriminating memoir of 
FitzGerald, does a man shirk the primal inheritance 
of labor. We cannot think FitzGerald’s to have 
been a very happy life. And yet, as one reads the 
letters, and as one reviews the life, with its pleasures 
found in the making of translations (which he sent 
to his friends, and not to the reviews), and in the 
reading of “large still books,” one sees what Lowell 
meant when he wrote: “ We are so hustled about 
by fortune, that I found solace as I read, in think- 
ing that here was a man who insisted on having life 
to himself, and largely had it accordingly.” And 
we could well close our chapter with the verses that 
Lowell wrote in his Epistle to Curtis, some lines 
of which he might have written for this friend that 
lived and died in Suffolk, near the sea: 
“T love too well the pleasures of retreat 

Safe from the crowd and cloistered from the street, 

The fire that whispers its domestic joy, 

Flickering on walls that knew me still a boy . . . 

Calm days that loiter with snow-silent tread, 

Nor break my commune with the undying dead ; 

Truants of Time, to-morrow like to-day, 

That come unbid, and claimless glide away 

By shelves that sun them in the indulgent past, 

Where Spanish castles, even, were built to last ... ” 
May those castles have proved an enduring refuge 
for the poet! FitzGerald, with another than Lowell, 
could have cried out, “Life is the dream of a 
shadow. What is it which has always come be- 
tween real life and me?” Like the pensée writers, 
he was more anxious about truths than Truth; 
more anxious, too, about satisfactions than true sat- 
isfaction. “A prisoner in Doubting-Castle,” is his 
own characterization of himself. The curse of the 
nineteenth century lay upon him — upon him, who 
thought himself out of the current of his times. 
Daudet’s poet in the story of “Jack” had the fore- 
head of an “impotent Buddha”; one thinks of him 
even as one admires the fine brows of FitzGerald. 
There is the same reminiscence when one looks at 
the pictures of Flaubert. ‘‘Oh, what a lot of money 
I would give to be either more stupid or less intel- 
lectual!” cried the boy Flaubert in a letter to his 
comrade Chevalier. “Atheist or mystic! but at any 
rate something complete and whole, an identity ; 
in a word, something.” We are waiting to be told 
what it was that doomed these men, these Flauberts 
and FitzGeralds, to an incompleteness that seems 
almost failure. Does the expression, “atrophy of 
the will,” help to explain the riddle ? 


WarkreEN Barton BLaAke. 





CASUAL COMMENT. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE BOOKSTORE is pro- 
nounced by Professor Miinsterberg to be not less 
important than that of the public library. In an 
article on “The Disorganization of the Book-Trade,” 
published in the current “ Atlantic,” he points out 
some interesting though not encouraging facts, and 
suggests a way to revive the declining traffic in 
books. Whereas in any German city of one hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants the visitor is sure to find 
from twelve to twenty well-appointed bookstores, 
and at least one such store in any but the very 
smallest of German towns, in America even large 
cities are often content to make the book-trade a 
mere side-line in the department store or an incon- 
spicuous branch of the stationery shop’s business. 
European bookstores are increasing, ours are dying 
out ; and there is a corresponding difference between 
the publishing statistics of a country like Germany 
and the United States. The former nation, with 
its sixty million inhabitants, issued last year 28,703 
new books (including, we assume, new editions, 
which in Germany are as a rule much more than 
mere reprints), while the latter, with eighty million 
inhabitants, put forth only 8112 new works. This 
humiliating difference is traceable to various causes, 
— our devotion to our newspapers and magazines, 
our neglect of the art of leisure, our addiction to the 
motor-car and the bridge-whist table, our lack of a 
proper copyright law, and our wasteful and expen- 
sive methods, in the publishing house no less than 
in the kitchen. The rehabilitation of the bookstore 
in all our cities and villages would, thinks the 
writer, work a revival in the book-trade, and so in 
the publishing industry; and, since conditions are 
so forbidding to small capitalists, he suggests that 
the great publishing houses themselves establish retail 
stores in as many places as possible. One comment, 
at least, is to be made on all this. Professor Miin- 
sterberg hardly notes — he certainly does not dwell 
upon — the difference of conditions obtaining in the 
two countries named by reason of the greater devel- 
opment of the public library, with all its varied but 
related activities, in this country. The free library 
with its branches serves some of the ends of the 
bookstore, and it also contributes no little toward 
the support of the publisher. 

A SURE ROAD TO THE MAD-HOUSE is entered, 
opines Mr. Charles F. Lummis of the Los Angeles 
Public Library, by the unwary mortal who essays to 
compile authoritative and useful comparative statis- 
tics from the annual reports published by American 
libraries. A mighty maze without a plan many of 
these reports certainly are ; and more or less defective 
they all seem to the person hunting in haste for some 
particular item of information. Mr. Lummis recom- 
mends that the A. I.. A. “ provide a form to be 
filled out by every librarian in the country” when 
he proceeds to draw up his annual statement of 
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things achieved and triumphs won. Under present 
conditions, as our California friend well puts it, 
“you don’t know whether the ‘total registration’ 
means the live borrowers, or whether it includes (as 
it does in the case of a good many public libraries, 
and did here until this administration ) all the people 
since dead, wounded or missing, who have ever in 
the last half-century or so signed the more or less 
inconvenient registration cards of the library in 
question. You do not know whether the gain for 
the year ‘in registration’ is net gain, or is a con- 
tinuation of the obituary list — namely, a mere list 
of the new registration.” You do not know, he 
continues, what “ circulation” means — whether the 
issue of a book for home use, or, besides that, the 
casual opening of a volume in the library “ by any 
patron incidentally thus detected ‘in flagrant de- 
light.’”” And so on, in varied vocabulary and 
picturesque phrase. A uniform rule and method in 
the statistical section of library reports is indeed to 
be desired; but elsewhere the librarian may well 
be allowed some of that freedom of fancy which 
Mr. Lummis continues to enjoy —to the refreshment 
of his readers. A prominent library tried for a 
while the dictionary plan for its annual report, and 
the scheme was not a bad one; but for some reason 
it has now been abandoned. Only give our librarians 
time, however, and they will evolve the perfect 


library report. rr 

THE LIVING REALITY OF THE DEAD PAST is some- 
times made very vivid by a current event of small 
importance in itself to the great preoccupied world. 
The recent death in his ninetieth year of the En- 
glish portrait-painter, Lowes Dickinson, probably 
attracted little attention beyond his circle of acquaint- 
ance. Yet to us it is a forcible reminder that such 
a person as Charlotte Bronté once actually lived 
and toiled and suffered, and then went the way of 
all flesh. Mr. Dickinson married in 1857 the daugh- 
ter of Richard Smith Williams, who was reader to 
Smith, Elder & Co., the publishers, and who had 
the discernment to recognize the genius of “ Currer 
Bell.” Some of Miss Bronté’s letters to Mr. Will- 
iams are given in Mrs. Gaskell’s biography of her, 
and the discovery of a link connecting Currer Bell’s 
correspondent with the now living and writing Mr. 
G. Lowes Dickinson (son of the artist), is a pleasant 
thing to readers of Mrs. Gaskell, the late death of 
whose daughter Julia (a favorite of Miss Bronté’s 
and fondly mentioned in her letters) is another 
melancholy but vivid reminder of Haworth days and 
Haworth people. Charlotte Bronté herself would 
not have to be of patriarchal age to be alive now 
—a good seven years short of a century, — and 
yet, in a vague way, we are wont to associate her 
chronologically with Miss Austen, Miss Edgeworth, 
Fanny Burney, and other writers of the late eight- 
eenth or very early nineteenth century. The over- 
lapping of Madame D’Arblay’s life with Charlotte 
Bronté’s, and of hers with Dickinson’s, cannot but 
bring Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, Burke, and all that 








famous company, nearer to us than before. In this 
connection it is curious to think how very few old 
women, joined hand to hand, it would need to con- 
nect us with Shakespeare. 

THE SECRET ENTHUSIASMS OF EDWARD Firz- 
GERALD simmered silently, as was proper, in his 
own breast. He held his emotions, his longings, his 
aspirations, well in hand, and had ever the air of 
expecting nothing of fortune, in order never to be 
disappointed by her. He was not one to give host- 
ages to that fickle dame. Whether or not he feared 
his fate too much, he certainly conveys the impres- 
sion of never daring to “ put it to the touch, to gain 
or lose it all.” So much the more interesting, 
therefore, are those stray indications of unsmothered 
enthusiasm discernible in the yellow pages of a little 
old commonplace book in which he made miscella- 
neous entries, mostly of quoted matter, between 
1831 and 1840. Dr. Robertson Nicoll and Mr. 
Thomas J. Wise, in their “ Literary Anecdotes of 
the Nineteenth Century,” have printed a few sample 
extracts from this “long, thin book, with marbled 
cover, worn leather back, and time-stained pages,” 
whose fortunate possessor ought some day to publish 
the whole. The original owner, who was destined 
to an all but solitary life, is found quoting the 
“ golden law ” from Montrose’s “ Song to his Lady ”: 

“True love begun shall never end ; 
Love one and love no more.” 
In full accord with his own sentiments are the lines 
he quotes from Herrick, beginning : 
“Sweet country life, to such unknown, 
Whose lives are others’, not their own.” 
The distinctive, the characteristic, the unhackneyed, 
he is quick to seize upon; the conventional, the 
pompous, and the artificial, he dismisses with scorn. 
This little note-book might well, without fear of 
unwelcome revelations, be given to “old Fitz’s” 
wide circle of admirers as a centennial memorial. 


THE LATE Carkroti D. Wricut was a worker in 
several fields, and he distinguished himself in each 
of them. Some will remember him chiefly as an 
economist, others as a statistician, others again as 
a social reformer, still others as a religious leader, a 
few as an old soldier of the Civil War, where he 
rose to be colonel of a New Hampshire volunteer 
regiment, while to his later acquaintance he will 
be eminent as an educator — as the head, for seven 
years, of Clark College, and the advocate of a three- 
years college course that shall, by eliminating inter- 
collegiate athletics, accomplish all that has hitherto 
been done in four years of undergraduate study. 
As an author, too, mainly in the fields of political 
economy, practical sociology, and industrial evolu- 
tion and statistics, he deserves to be remembered. 
Among hie best-known works are: “The Factory 
System of the United States,” “The Relation of 
Political Economy to the Labor Question,” “The 
Industrial Evolution of the United States,” “ Outlines 
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of Practical Sociology,” and “Battles of Labor.” 
Cut off in his sixty-ninth year, he was hoping, 
when first he became conscious of decline, to live 
long enough to accomplish two cherished objects, — 
the completion of the “Economie History of the 
United States” that he was editing for the Carnegie 
Institution, and the celebration of the tenth birthday 
of Clark College. Had he entered upon educational 
work earlier, he could not have failed to achieve 
noteworthy results, despite his lack of special train- 
ing for that work. Of sound judgment, of hopeful 
temperament, loyal to every obligation, and endowed 
with a healthy moral sense as his New England 
birthright, he left a vacancy that cannot easily be 
filled. 


PRESIDENT ANGELL’S RESIGNATION as head of 
the University of Michigan, coming so soon after 
President Eliot’s similar action at Cambridge, and 
almost simultaneously with Carroll D. Wright’s 
termination of his work at Clark College, and also 
at the time when Dartmouth is looking for a suc- 
cessor to President Tucker, makes one acutely sen- 
sible of the transitoriness of things academical. The 
old order does indeed change pretty rapidly; the 
individual president withers, though the college 
itself is more and more. President Angell’s thirty- 
eight years’ term of office, following upon other 
successful activities both in education and in diplo- 
macy, cannot in brief space receive fitting apprecia- 
tion; but, in the words of one entitled to pass an 
opinion, his “ position on the day of his retirement 
will be one which men of far more spectacular glory 
could envy. His fame—of whatever degree it 
proves —is perfectly secure. The affectionate re- 
gard of two or three generations of citizens is his, 
past the possibility of decay. Dissenting voices are 
infrequent and weak. . . . The teaching staff, which 
is of all best situated for passing judgment, throws 
light on some unpleasant flaws. But the worst of 
these are shallow-based. As for the general inten- 
tion and effect of his work, and especially for the 
man himself, it is doubtful if Michigan has another 
whom his worst enemies can load so little with 
reproach.” 


A DEFENCE OF THE SIGNED REVIEW is made by 
Mr. Clement K. Shorter in a recent issue of “ The 
Sphere.” “I have seen the full iniquity of the 
anonymous review,” he says, “especially when it is 
written by the man who is persuaded that he is a 
great specialist on the subject. In all cases of 
special knowledge the anonymous review is without 
justification. . . . While something may be said 
for the anonymous critic so far as fiction and other 
large areas of book-reviewing are concerned, the 
thing becomes an infamy where any special knowl- 
edge is required. . . . It [the signed review] would 
have the further advantage that it would make clear 
to the public that a half-dozen reviews are all written 
by the same pen. At present the innocent reader 
is apt to assume that these journals reflect six indi- 
vidual views, whereas they are often the opinion 





of one man.” Times have changed since Sidney 
Smith and Jeffrey founded the “Edinburgh Review,” 
and in these days of free thought and a free press 
the critic’s excuses for fighting under cover have 
long since disappeared. As for the advantages of 
a signature, we should be inclined to go even further 
than Mr. Shorter. Is there any sort of reviewing 
where “special knowledge,” not necessarily of 
subject-matter, but of form, style, literary effect and 
finish, is not required ? And granting that, what 
sort of literary criticism really loses anything by a 
declaration of its authority ? The merely descrip- 
tive book-notice, too often confused in popular 
discussion with the critical review, may reasonably 
be left without signature ; it is valuable because it 
is impersonal. But in matters of taste and opinion 
if a man’s word is worth anything, why should he 
not father it ? . es 


THE PERNICIOUS “‘ MANUFACTURING CLAUSE ” IN 


| OUR COPYRIGHT LAWS is to receive an added element 


of perniciousness, if the efforts of certain forces now 
at work prove successful. The bookbinders’ unions, 
it seems, desire the clause amended so that to secure 
copyright not only must a book be printed from 
plates manufactured in this country, as is now the 
requirement, but it must also be bound in this coun- 
try. Such a proposal will doubtless be defeated by 
its own absurdity. Indeed, if justice and common 
sense have their way, it is likely that the “ manu- 
facturing clause” will be wiped out altogether in the 
next revision of our copyright laws. In such a 
revision there is ample room for strengthening and 
extending the only legitimate function of copyright 
legislation, i. e., the protection of authors. Our 
“infant” book-manufacturing industries are still 
sufficiently “ protected” by a tariff tax (levied on the 
American bookbuyer) of twenty-five per cent ad 
valorem. To subsidize them still further, under 
cover of our copyright laws, is an incongruity that 
should no longer be endured, —and especially as 
this concession defeats in many cases the direct 
purposes of copyright by making it impossible for 
all but the most affluent of British and foreign 
authors to protect their work in this country. 


THE COST OF CIRCULATING A LIBRARY BOOK, 
computed by dividing the total of annual salaries 
by the number of volumes issued, has been the topic 
of some recent writing and discussion. “The Li- 
brary World,” in its late outburst on the subject of 
American library extravagance, assured us that 
whereas in England the cost of circulation is three 
farthings for each book, in this land of princely 
salaries and lavish expenditure it is fivepence. Some 
interesting comparisons under this head are to be 
found in the current report of the Los Angeles 
Public Library. It appears that in Boston it costs 
almost seventeen cents to lend a book, in Chicago 
nine cents and one mill, in New York twenty-three 
cents and four mills, in Brooklyn eleven cents and 
four mills, in Providence fourteen cents; but in 
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thrifty Los Angeles only seven cents and five mills. 
Who will wonder that our British censor was 
shocked (and the least bit touched with envy) at 
beholding the way we spend our public library 
funds? If private circulating libraries can lend 
books at two cents a day each (the average loan 
being perhaps for six or eight days) and make 
money at it, why should it cost a public library more 
than two cents a day per volume, as it seems to in 
some instances, to keep its books in circulation ? 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AS A BUREAU OF INFORM- 
ATION renders important service, whether or not 
strictly legitimate, to the community. The free 
library of Cardiff is said to stand in the very fore- 
front of progress in one respect: it has established 
a telephone inquiry department, and, if one may 
credit the reports coming from the head librarian, 
the new departure has proved a great success. The 
inquiries received cover a wide range of subjects, — 
conscriptien, codperation, steam-boilers, hedge-hogs, 
ladies’ fans, old-age pensions, tailoring, and many 
other more or less abstruse matters. Where the 
question requires time for answering properly, the 
questioner is rung up again, but many inquiries are 
immediately answerable. Card-holders are enabled 
to ascertain whether any desired book is available, 
and to order its reservation if it is at present out. 
As sample questions the following are given: 
“ Number of Protestants and Roman Catholics in 
Wales?” “ What patents have been taken out for 
buffer springs?” “Who wrote ‘Make new friends, 
but keep the old?’” These were all answered. The 
number of trivial and senseless questions that come 
in over the wire is gratifyingly small. 


OF MAKING MANY BOOKS, we are told on high 
authority, there is no end, and much study is a 
weariness of the flesh. The past year in the book 
world has been one of energetic production and of 
comparatively languid demand for the product. “In 
my opinion,” declares Mr. Gerald Duckworth, the 
London publisher, “there are too many authors, too 
many books published, and too many publishers.” 
“The market was flooded with mechanical fiction,” 
avers another publisher, “and the public detected 
the grinding of the machine.” Overproduction is, 
happily, a fault that tends to correct itself; super- 
fluous producers are crowded out, and only the fittest 
survive — in the world of books as in that of shoes 
or pianos or any other necessities or luxuries. One 
rather encouraging sign of the season, in London at 
least, was the demand for a few books of worth and 
eminence—like Lord Morley’s “Gladstone” in 
its less expensive edition and Queen Victoria’s “ Let- 
ters’ — works which are thought to have been at 
any rate partly responsible for the lessened demand 
in other fields of literature. There might be a 
worse catastrophe than a falling-off in the desire for 


mechanical fiction and other machine-made books. 





CHAUCER AND THE “New THOUGHT” may at 
the first blush be deemed very widely separated — 
sundered, in fact, by some five centuries of time. 
Nevertheless, as it is a wholesome corrective of 
pride, whether spiritual or intellectual, to be re- 
minded every now and then of the antiquity and 
staleness of our fancied up-to-dateness, it may be of 
benefit to turn to the 982d line of “The Romaunt 
of the Rose,” where we find that the fifth of the 
“ fyve arowes of other gyse” held by the “ bachelere 
ycleped Swete-Loking” was named “the Newe- 
Tuovuent.” It is to be regretted that the poet 
failed to enlarge on the nature and peculiarities of 
this “ newe-thought,” but perhaps his very silence is 
a proof of its being too well-known to his contem- 
poraries to need description. The immediate con- 
text, however, if any care to look up the passage, 
will be found to be rather significant and instructive. 








COMMUNICATION. 


THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF LITERATURE 
IN LIBRARIES. 
(To the Editor of Tae Dit.) 
I am sure that many working librarians have, like 


‘myself, read with hearty approval the suggestion lately 


made in your journal, that beneficence toward libraries 
might advantageously be directed toward the inside as 
well as the outside of the institution; that the gift of 
buildings might well be supplemented by occasional 
gifts of books that are worthy and desirable, but would 
otherwise not be likely to be added to the collection. 
We already have many dignified library buildings 
“which are a credit to our fair city,” as the President 
of the Board of Directors remarks on dedication day. 
But fuel and light and salaries cost a deal of money; 
so do repairs and “incidentals.” The pitifully meagre 
residuum we may spend on books. First of all, we 
must buy plenty of copies of the popular novels of the 
day. They are often unobjectional and desirable, and 
the taxpayer is justified in his clamor for them. But, 
alas! too often we have no money left with which to 
purchase the Pennells’ « Whistler” or Lowell’s “ Gov- 
ernment of England”; while that choice edition of 
« Purchas his Pilgrimes ” is simply out of the question, 
even though a copy may be had at a great bargain. 

The object of that splendid endowment, the “ General 
Education Fund,” is “ to promote, systematize and make 
effective the various forms of educational beneficence.” 
On investigation the honorable gentlemen charged with 
the disbursement of this fund might discover that many 
a monumental public library is an institution rather 
ineffective in the higher realms of culture. This is by 
no means the fault of librarians. Our expensive library 
machinery is in good working order. Librarians are 
best pleased when it is working with the best of mate- 
rials. Most of us now refuse to deal with stuff that is 
positively shoddy. The popular demand is for goods 
of a passable quality, even if dyed in rather crude 
colors. Shall we not have an opportunity to handle 
occasionally the more gracious silks and satins — the 
finer and rarer products of literature ? 

Asa Don Dickinson. 
+ Leavenworth, Kansas, March 3, 1909. 
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The Hetw Books. 


THE MOUNTAINS OF THE MOON.* 


Commercial greed and political schemes no 
longer play an important part in exploration. 
The sand wastes of the Sahara, the rock wastes 
of Tibet, the ice wastes around the Poles, the 
jungles of Africa, and the vast expanses of 
unexplored South America, offer very little 
inducement to the mercenary spirit. But the lure 
of the unknown, the appeal of terra incognita, 
the call of the wild, and the search for the curi- 
ous, are as ever the strong determining factors 
that draw the venturesome to endure the perils 
and the hardships of the almost inconceivable 
places on the earth. If the modern explorer 
may draw a few new and definite geographical 
lines, if he may determine the elevation of an 
isolated mountain, and if happily he may dis- 
cover some new though worthless feature on the 
globe, he is content. His mite of information 
goes toward filling in some bare spots of geo- 
graphical knowledge, though it brings no re- 
wards to the commercially minded or adds no 
breadth to a king’s domain. 

Such an explorer is Prince Luigi Amedeo of 
Savoy, better known to fame and newspaper 
advertisement as H. R. H. the Duke of the 
Abruzzi. As an explorer, his record includes 
the ascent of Mount St. Elias, the farthest north 
in Arctic exploration, and finally the actual 
discovery of the mysterious legendary moun- 
tains of Ptolemy — the Mountains of the Moon, 
in Equatorial Africa, upon the borders of Congo 
and Uganda. The account of this last expedi- 
tion is now given in the volume entitled “* Ruwen- 
zori,” the new name of the old mythical range 
of mountains. 

This mountain system holds a peculiar posi- 
tion in geographical history. Ptolemy, follow- 
ing the persistent native traditious, located the 
towering snowy range somewhere in the depths 
of central Africa. Generations of succeeding 
geographers have contented themselves with 
either accepting his shadowy statement or deny- 
ing it. Stanley, in 1876, was the first white 
man to be near these mountains, but owing 
to the fog and mist which almost perpetually 
hang over them, he did not see the imposing 
sight. In 1888 Stanley saw the mountains, 
but made no exploration of them. One year 











*Ruwenzori. An Account of the Expedition of H. R. H. 
Prince Luigi Amedeo of Savoy, Duke of the Abruzzi. By Filippo 
de Filippi, F. R.G. 8.; with Preface by H. R. H. the Duke of the 
Abruzzi. Illustrated in color, etc. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 








later, Lieutenant Stairs, of Stanley’s expedition, 
attempted to ascend one of the great peaks, but 
attained an altitude of only eleven thousand feet. 
In 1905 some members of the British Museum 
expedition reached a height of sixteen thousand 
feet. It remained for the Duke of the Abruzzi, 
with a carefully prepared expedition, to ascend 
the highest peaks, to map the configurations, to 
locate the watersheds which feed the Nile, to 
determine the extent and the position of the 
glaciers, to note the fauna and the flora, and to 
dispel the mystery which had so long perplexed 
the makers of African geography. 

A summary of the Duke’s expedition might 
lead the reader of this review to expect to find 
the book replete with interesting, even thrilling, 
details. This expectation will, however, be dis- 
appointed. Being engrossed with other affairs, 
His Royal Highness was prevented from writing 
the book, and turning over his journals to his 
friend Cavaliere Fillipo de Filippi, he commis- 
sioned him to recount the affairs of the expedi- 
tion. Hence the narrative comes to us at second 
hand. Very unfortunately, too, Cavaliere de 
Filippi was not a member of the party, though 
he had on a former expedition been the Duke’s 
companion. Had the explorer told his own 
story, the book would no doubt have been more 
lively in style and more vital in content. But 
these unavoidable defects in the narrative by no 
means disparage the intrinsic merit of the expedi- 
tion, which went forth, not for a story, but to 
discover and catalogue scientific data. And as 
a record of important scientific discovery, no 
possible fault can be found with the book. 

Setting out from Naples, on the sixteenth of 
April, 1906, the expedition began the African 
part of its journey at Mombasa in British East 
Africa, thence extended to Port Florence on 
Lake Victoria, and finally arrived at Entebbe, 
the capital of Uganda. Fifteen days more of 
travelling through equatorial swamps and jungles 
brought the party to the beginning of its work, 
within sight of the icy peaks of Ruwenzori, 
looming high above the tropic jungle and shed- 
ding their glacial waters into the Nile. By 
September the object of the expedition had been 
accomplished. The different peaks and glaciers 
had been explored ; the summits of two peaks, 
each nearly seventeen thousand feet high, had 
been surmounted by the Duke, who planted an 
Italian flag on one of the peaks and an English 
flag on the other, and named them respectively 
Margherita and Alexandra, “in order that, 
under the auspices of these two royal ladies, the 
memories of the two nations may be handed down 
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to posterity — of Italy, whose name was the first 
to resound on these snows in a shout of victory, 
and of England, which in its marvellous colonial 
expansion carries civilization to the slopes of these 
remote mountains.” 

No reader of this book can possibly be dis- 
appointed with the many beautiful half-tone and 
photogravure plates made from photographs 
taken by Cavaliere Vittorio Sella. We have 
never seen more remarkable panoramic pictures 
of mountain scenery than are here reproduced. 


H. E. CoBienrtz. 





CHAUCER AND HIs TIMEs.* 





In giving us a book on so inviting a theme 
as “ Chaucer and his England,” Mr. Coulton 
has attempted a most useful task, viz.: to fur- 
nish some account of Chaucer the man, with a 
very full description of the world in which he 
lived and some parts of which are reflected in 
his poems. For two reasons a good book on 
this subject is desirable. First, the measure of 
success attained by any literature or literary 
work in interpreting life or a section of it can- 
not be determined until the critic knows some- 
thing of the life presumably mirrored in the 
literature. Such a knowledge of the age of 
Edward the Third is not easily accessible. With 
many phases of the history of the period, the 
historians — Trevelyan, Oman, and others — 
have been busy; yet we know of no book of 
similar compass from which one can learn so 
much of the private life of fourteenth-century 
England as one can from Mr. Coulton’s. It is 
well arranged ; it is not overloaded with general 
statements; the author writes as a rule with 
steady concentration, and is evidently much in- 
terested in his subject. His work, therefore, 
has not been done perfunctorily ; his book is 
fresh and stimulating. 

Secondly, even for those who read Chaucer 
not with a critical eye but merely for the sake 
of knowledge or inspiration, a body of work 
like his can be much better understood if studied 
in connection with an informal running com- 
mentary such as is afforded by this book. Mr. 
Coulton has worked, of course, in a very different 
field from that of Dr. Root’s “ Poetry of Chau- 
cer” or of Professor Tatlock’s «« Development 
and Chronology of Chaucer's Works.” He has 
nothing to say of literary sources, theories of 
authorship, or dates; indeed, he is not exces- 
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sively critical about the facts of Chaucer’s life, 
although he rejects Mr. Walter Rye’s view that 
Chaucer was a Norfolk man. At some points 
he draws freely upon his imagination — for ex- 
ample in describing Chaucer’s childhord ; yet 
the result perhaps is plausible enough. Assum- 
ing that Chaucer was a perfectly normal boy, 
we may suppose that he did play games of ball, 
bring his cock to fight in school on Shrove 
Tuesday, and indulge in football, “leaping, 
dancing, shooting, wrestling, and casting the 
stone ”; that he loitered along the busy Thames, 
studying the sailors, and went in due time to a 
grammar school, taking his turn under the rod 
of the pedagogue. In the utter absence of facts, 
this theory will answer well enough; but we 
must bear in mind that it is only an a priori 
theory. 

In connection with Chaucer’s married life, 
Mr. Coulton has some sensible if unromantic 
things to say about conjugal love in the four- 
teenth century. ‘“ However apocryphal,” he 
remarks, ‘“ may be the alleged solemn verdict of 
a Court of Love that husband and wife had no 
right to be in love with each other [why regard 
it as either apocryphal or solemn ?] , the sentence 
was at least recognized as ben trovato; and 
nobody who has closely studied medizval society, 
either in romance or in chronicle, would suppose 
that Chaucer blushed to feel a hopeless passion 
for another, or to write openly of it while he had 
a wife of his own.” By implication, then, Mr. 
Coulton assumes that the unrequited love which 
had tortured Chaucer for eight years prior to 
1366 (“ Blaunche the Duchesse ” 30 ff.) was an 
actual and not merely a conventional emotion. 
While this is possible, such an assumption, as 
Mr. Sypherd has shown, is by no means a safe 
one. Nor is the “ evidence” of unhappiness in 
his married life conclusive ; it would not be even 
if his literary allusions to wedded life were 
uniformly (instead of “ predominantly ”’) dis- 
respectful, for he was under no obligation to 
write autobiography, and even if he did allude 
to actual unhappiness in his own life it may have 
been humorously exaggerated. Finally, are we 
warranted in taking the above lines as an allu- 
sion to a love experience, whether real or feigned? 
The poet himself puts it very vaguely ; he can- 
not tell why he cannot sleep, ete. It is hard to 
see why a real and actual experience should be 
described in such vague terms. Did the poet 
mean that the passage should be understood ? 

Concerning the loss of Chaucer’s position as 
Clerk of the Works, in June, 1391, after a two- 
year tenure of office, Mr. Coulton thinks “ it is 
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difficult to resist the conviction that Chaucer 
was by this time recognized as an unbusiness- 
like person,” since at this time “‘ we can find 
nothing in the political situation to account for 
the dismissal.” This is not impossible; yet 
other alternatives suggest themselves. Until 
further evidence is forthcoming, Lounsbury's 
remarks (‘Studies in Chaucer” i. 85 ff.) must 
suffice. 

We mention these points, not as of great 
importance in themselves, but as illustrating the 
direction in which the book is weak. When the 
author ventures far from the beaten path of 
biography into the attractive by-ways of con- 
jecture, he is not to be taken too seriously. The 
chief value of the book lies in the fresh and 
lifelike pictures it affords of society in town and 
country. The streets of London, its environs, 
its laws, the decay of the old chivalry and the 
rise of an aristocracy of industry and wealth, 
child-marriages, the science of courtly love, the 
Great War and the decline of knighthood, the 
condition of the poor, the cost of books, the 
amusements of the time, the uncertainties of 
justice, the corruption of the clergy, — these 
are among the topics vividly treated. The pic- 
tures Mr. Coulton draws for us form capital 
backgrounds for the actions of Chaucer’s poems. 
Moreover, they bring home to us how small a 
section of the life of his day is presented even 
in the whole body of Chaucer’s works. His 
fundamental purpose in writing was to enter- 
tain ; and however much he might sympathize 
with the poor and oppressed, their burden finds 
no record and elicits no outburst of sorrow or 
indignation in his pages. For this we must go 
to Langland (or the Langland group, if some 
of our latest writers carry their point) and to 
Gower. Yet Chaucer's limitations, consciously 
or unconsciously imposed, must not be men- 
tioned by way of reproach. Art is never super- 
fluous and ministers to humanity in one way as 
charity does in another. If Chaucer chose to 
restrict himself in his subject-matter, perhaps 
his work is in one sense all the more valuable 
for this reason : his portrayal of a small section 
of life is all the more complete and perfect. 
Mr. Coulton’s concluding remarks may well be 
repeated here : 

“ Asit is, he stands the most Shakespearian figure in 
English literature, after Shakespeare himself. Age can- 
not wither him, nor custom stale his infinite variety. We 
venerate him for his years, and he daily startles us with 
the eternal freshness of his youth. All springtide is here, 
with its green leaves and singing-birds; aptly we read 
him stretched at length in the summer shade, yet almost 
more delightfully in winter, with our feet on the fender; 








for he smacks of all familiar comforts — old friends, old 
books, old wine, and even, by a proleptic miracle, old 
cigars. ‘Here,’ said Dryden, ‘is God’s plenty’ ;and Lowell 
inscribed the first leaf of his Chaucer with that promise 
which the poet himself set upon the enchanted gate of 
his ‘ Parliament of Fowls’ — 
“* Through me men go into the blissful place 

Of the heart’s heal and deadly woundés’ cure ; 

Through me men go unto the well of Grace, 

Where green and lusty May doth ever endure ; 

This is the way to all good aventure ; 

Be glad, thou Reader, and thy sorrow offcast, 

All open am I, pass in, and speed thee fast.’” 


Criark 8S. Nortuup. 








THE CAMPAIGN OF SANTIAGO DE CUBA.* 


Colonel Herbert H. Sargent, of the United 
States Army, has told the story of the brief 
campaign which speedily ended the war of 1898, 
accompanying his account, chapter by chapter, 
with the comments of a military critic. On the 
practical side of military affairs, the author has 
seen twenty-five years of service, being now a 
captain of cavalry in our regular establish- 
ment, while in 1898 he was colonel of the Fifth 
Volunteer Infantry, and during 1899-1901 was 
lieutenant-colonel of the Twenty-ninth Volun- 
teer Infantry which served in the Philippine 
Islands. On the theoretical side, he is a West 
Point graduate who has always kept up special 
studies in military history, and is the author of 
two volumes that have been favorably received 
both by military critics and readers in general, 
* Napoleon Bonaparte’s First Campaign” and 
“The Campaign of Marengo.” 

The American public derived from the 
journalist-critics of 1898, and still retains, cer- 
tain general impressions as to the management 
of our army during the brief war with Spain, 
and in particular as to the organization of the 
Santiago expedition and the direction of that 
little army in the field. These impressions were 
recorded in hasty but more permanent form in 
a number of books turned out for popular con- 
sumption immediately after the little war that 
for a time made us feel so big. More recently 
they have been repeated, as if they were estab- 
lished upon a sober historical] basis, in Professor 
Latané’s volume on the decade 1897-1907 
(** America as a World Power ’’) in the “ Amer- 
ican Nation” series. Now that ten years and 
more have passed, anyone who desires an unbi- 
ased verdict on the matter may be advised to 
consult Captain Sargent’s work. Not that he 
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has constituted himself a defender of the War 
Department as administered in 1898, or of 
General Shafter in Cuba. His is no “ official ” 
account of the war at all. But he apparently 
believes that in the main the War Department 
and the Army staff corps met the situation 
about as well as could have been expected under 
all the circumstances, and that on the whole the 
land attack on Santiago was pretty well con- 
ducted, considering the conditions that had to be 
met. Doubtless many who have given these 
matters some study will feel that the note of 
criticism is not sufficiently heard in Captain 
Sargent’s volumes; that he has been somewhat 
too complaisant both with the lack of preparation 
and with the actual conduct of the skirmishes 
outside of Santiago that have been called 
“battles.” Conceding this to be the case, it 
remains true that he has come much nearer to 
expressing the sober verdict of history upon 
these events than have the writers whose aim 
was partisan or sensation-seeking, or who have 
viewed them with entire lack or disregard of 
perspective. 

The engagements outside of Santiago have 
been called “skirmishes” above ; they would 
have assumed the status of mere’ outpost af- 
fairs” in any real battle, — quite as this little 
Santiago campaign would, in a great war, 
speedily have sunk to the level of mere incident. 
The defects due to lack of preparation, the mis- 
takes made, the complaints of soldiers as to 
treatment and sickness during and after the 
campaign, are to be considered in this light; 
and Captain Sargent has the perspective of a 
student of military history. Just from the 
standpoint of historical perspective, however, 
one may offer a leading criticism, viz., that, con- 
sidering the relative unimportance (except in 
results) of the events treated, this history of 
them bulks unduly large. Not that the author 
goes too much into minutia. The naval opera- 
tions, which really decided the war, occupy a 
good deal of space, even apart from their direct 
connection with the Santiago campaign. A con- 
siderable part of the first volume is devoted to 
the strategical problems as they appeared at the 
outset of the war ; and the “‘ Comments,” which 
deal primarily with questions of strategy and 
tactics, sometimes are longer than the text of 
the chapters to which they are appended. This 
involves a good deal of duplication, sometimes 
in connection with matter that seems either ele- 
mentary or very obvious. 

Yet the author’s comments, like the narration 





itself, are written in a clear and pleasing style, 
and the work is an enjoyable one to read. The 
twelve sketch-maps scattered throughout are 
very useful, and there is an index which, as 
regards the proper names involved, is good. 
Volume III. also has a string of appendices, 
most of them documents regarding the Spanish 
troops in Cuba, obtained in the main from 
Spanish official sources. They are especially 
interesting as revealing the small number of 
Spaniards engaged in the combats at Caney 
and San Juan. Captain Sargent went to some 
trouble in this respect ; one wonders the more 
that he does not seem to have consulted Spanish 
and other foreign unofficial sources on the war, 
of which a good number were published in 1898 
and the succeeding few years. He does not 
append a bibliography, which is certainly de- 
sirable in such a work ; but from his footnotes 
and appendices it is apparent that he has trusted 
almost entirely to American sources — official 
reports and other writings. In several places 
he has drawn from the Spanish officers, Gémez 
Niifiez and Miiller y Tejeiro, translations from 
whose treatises were published in a government 
bulletin at Washington ; and in Appendix F he 
speaks of them as “ the only accessible Spanish 
authorities on the subject.” To be sure, most 
of the Spanish writings on the war in 1898 and 
1899 were put out for partisan purposes, or were 
otherwise of a very sensational character. Yet 
even the most ephemeral of these pamphlets has 
some value as showing what was the state of 
affairs among the Spaniards; and no final his- 
tory can be written from one side alone. More- 
over, there are in Spanish and French several 
treatises on the war, which have some value. 
Had he looked into the literature from that side, 
Captain Sargent would not have placed so much 
stress on the mere numerical force of the Spanish 
army in Cuba as it appeared on paper. Lack 
of equipment and care, especially medical care, 
corruption in regard to pay and supplies, like- 
wise the climate, had all played a part in making 
it, effectively, a force very inferior to the veteran 
army he supposes to have been under Blanco’s 
orders. Nevertheless, the criticisms passed upon 
the failure to concentrate more men at Santiago, 
and to meet the situation with more energy and 
greater initiative, would hardly be modified in 
their essentials. Indeed, such criticisms would 
in some respects be strengthened by reference 
to the Spanish sources, showing the conduct of 
affairs in Cuba as it appeared from the inside. 
James A. LeRoy. 
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THE NEWEST FAUST.* 





When it was announced that Mr. Stephen 
Phillips was at work on the Faust theme, read- 
ers of Goethe wondered what the result would 
be, — whether an original drama based on the 
old legend, or Goethe’s “ Faust” adapted to the 
English stage. The book turns out to be neither. 
The joint authors (for Mr. Phillips has collabo- 
rated with Mr. J. Comyns Carr) state on the 
title-page that their work is “freely adapted 
from Goethe’s dramatic poem.” The extreme 
freedom of the adaptation strikes the reader at 
first glance. After turning a few pages he re- 
calls Faust’s sarcastic directions to Wagner for 


gaining the ear of the public: “ Sitzt ihr nur | 


immer ! Leimt zusammen, Braut ein Ragout von 
andrer Schmaus.” The ragout which has been 
brewed in the present instance is made of bits 
taken here and there from both parts of the 
German original, stirred up with other bits pro- 
vided by the adapters. 

The intention was obviously so to improve 
upon Goethe’s poem by rearrangement, omis- 
sions, and additions that the resulting “ adapta- 
tion” would make an effective stage play for 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree. No one can blame Mr. 
Tree for wishing to emulate Henry Irving by 
adding a Mephisto to his achievements. As a 
stage manager he has as many “ machines ” and 
“ prospects’ as Goethe’s Director, and what 
better use could he put them to than to make 
them serve him as actor in the réle of the Devil? 
Reports from London confirm that neither poet 
nor actor were mistaken in their estimate of a 
new Faust as a theatrical success. 

A glance at the contents will show the method 
employed. The prologue is retained, but the 
scene is changed from the original heaven to 
“a range of mountains between Heaven and 
Earth.” Mephistopheles, as the Satan of 
Scripture, makes his wager, not with the Lord, 
but with an angel “ sent down from bliss.” The 
divine messenger assures Mephistopheles of the 
futility of his attempts against Faust, who 
“through the woman-soul at last shall win,” a 
prophecy clothed in the famous closing words 
of Part Second. At the end of the prologue 
the machines and prospects have a chance : 
Mephistopheles, amid thunder and darkness, 
“with wings outspread swoops suddenly like 
lightning downwards to the earth.” 

At the beginning of Act I. Goethe is allowed 
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* Faust. 


By Stephen Phillips and J. Comyns Carr. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 


to have his way with some condensing and re- 
arrangement, until after the Easter music, 
when Faust, recalled from his suicidal attempt, 
remembers that seeking the light he has not yet 
called upon darkness. He raises the sign of 
the hexagon, speaks his formula ; a flame leaps 
in the hollow of the chimney, followed by a 
vapor from which emerges the form of his future 
friend and tempter. The Easter walk and the 
poodle are thus entirely dispensed with except 
a few lines which for their poetry’s sake are 
woven in here and there out of their original con- 
nection. The compact is soon made, the student 
is disposed of in a few lines, and, accompanied 
by a roll of thunder, the pair are whisked away 


to emerge in “a world of cloud and vapour.” 


| When the clouds have disappeared, we do not 











find the two travellers in Auerbach’s Keller or 
the Witches’ Kitchen, but on a ledge of rock 
looking into a deep torn fissure in the earth, in 
whose depths is the Witches’ Cavern. In a 
neighboring hollow of the rock 
“’T is said that once ere Eden’s lawns had flowered 

The Mother of the Mother of the world 

Lay hidden.” 
Now it serves as background for “a vision of a 
figure nearly nude and draped by the growth of 
leaves about her form, in which she seems partly 
incorporate.” Faust drinks the witches’ cup, 
thunder crashes, there is a blinding flash of 
lightning, after which the rejuvenated Faust 
stands forth clad in rich garments. ‘ Mephis- 
topheles with a red glow upon his face, and the 
witch surrounded by her Attendant Apes,” 
join in a wild dance, when the curtain falls. 

This analysis of the first act will serve to 
show the method of the adapters. Goethe has 
been retained where he conforms with the end 
in view; where not, new matter has been sub- 
stituted. The purpose of the new “ Faust” is 
manifestly an attempt so to simplify and unify 
the “ Faust” of Goethe that it will not make 
too great a demand upon the intelligence and 
culture of the theatre-going public of to-day. 
To carry out this purpose, it was necessary to 
sacrifice the more subtle ideas of the poet’s 
philosophy ; for what does the modern theatre- 
goer care about the ethical content which the 
great world-poet put into the foolish old legend ? 
It is the realism of the love story and the dia- 
blerie which appeal to him. The Weltschmerz 
of Faust finds no echo within his breast. Hence 
the soliloquies and other passages in which Faust 
gives expression to his trouble have been either 
omitted or greatly condensed. As a result the 
rdle of the hero has been so much reduced that 
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for Margaret’s love and Mephisto’s magic. 

The spectacular side of the adaptation can- 
not fail to satisfy the most insatiable appetite 
for “thrills.” As the adapters had it in their 
power to improve the unity of the action, one 
would naturally expect a minimizing of the 
Walpurgis-nacht. But no; here was too good 
an opportunity for carpentry and colored lights. 
The very stage directions make the reader 
shudder. There is thunder and lightning and 
a raging wind. On separate peaks witches are 
posted as sentinels, the crags and mountain tops 
are filled with shadowy forms whose voices echo 
across the gulf. Mephistopheles asks his compan- 
ion, “* Would’st know my power?” whereupon 
‘the rocks have sundered and fallen. Uprooted 
trees have crashed into the abyss, and the moun- 
tain across the gulf has been so shattered as to 
leave a vast cavern in its side.”” Mephisto im- 
mediately finds use for the new-made cavern as a 
« Fitting stage whereon we ‘Il summon for thy amorous 

glance 

From out their scattered tombs those Queens of Love 

Whom Time hath still left peerless.” 
Some young witches now draw Faust with 
chains of flowers to a convenient spot for be- 
holding the pageant of beauty produced for his 
benefit, — Helen of Troy, Cleopatra preceded 
by Egyptian dancing girls, and finally Messa- 
lina, “* passion’s ungrudging slave.” Is Goethe’s 
** etude in the uncanny and the gross” improved 
by this interpolation ? 

However much the lover of Goethe may 
resent these tamperings, he must admit that the 
work of Mr. Phillips and Mr. Carr has its 
merits. The two collaborators have succeeded 
admirably with the blank verse which they have 
substituted for the original metres. Many of 
the added lines, also, have undeniable beauty, 
and a portion of the love tragedy has been ren- 
dered into prose which grips through its simple 
pathos. But is a poet of Mr. Phillips’s attain- 
ments justified in laying violent hands upon one 
of the world’s masterpieces in order to provide 
an ambitious actor-manager with a suitable 
vehicle for his talents? A sentence from a 
German critic concerning a recent adaptation 
of “ Faust’ for the stage is apropos : “ Culture 
also has its commandments, and one of these is 
respect. He who does not see it and will not 
see it helps to make art the helpless plaything 
of artistic caprice, which is its destruction.” All 
admirers of Goethe must regret that the cen- 
tenary of his greatest work has been marked by 
no more significant result than this English 
version. Eien C. HinspA.e. 








RECORDS OF AN INSPIRING LIFE.* 


The ancients, far from asserting the essential 
equality of men, were ever prone to exalt and 
even deify possessors of the strong arm or the 
cunning brain. Whether or not modern man 
is inherently more variable than his ancestors 
of a few thousand years ago, may be a matter 
for dispute ; but for practical purposes he is so, 
social inheritance having placed in his hands 
the means of accentuating his peculiarities to an 
extraordinary degree. On the other hand, the 
spread of democracy and education, the mixing 
of peoples and the diffusion of literature, have 
had and are having an equalizing tendency 
the value of which, for good or evil, cannot yet 
be estimated. So far as human diversity has 
hitherto depended upon inequality or even dif- 
ference of opportunity or experience, it may be 
expected to decrease in the future; so far as 
it has depended upon inborn traits, it may be 
expected to increase with the enlargement of 
the field of endeavor and the mass of material 
ready to the hand of the worker. Of these two 
tendencies, the first cannot be regarded as an 
unmixed blessing, for some of the finest fruits of 
the human mind are closely connected with the 
concentrated effects of a limited environment ; 
while the second may prove to be decreased by 
the mixing of peoples and consequent diffusion 
of special traits, or spoiled by the combination of 
incongruous elements. The recognition of the 
fact that mankind is half-unconsciously entering 
upon a gigantic experiment of uncertain outcome 
does not come from the pessimists, but from 
those ultra-optimists who are quixotic enough 
to believe that he may be led to appreciate the 
situation, and, with the aid of science, find a 
way to a successful solution. 

To those who have any measure of this faith 
or hope, the life of Lord Kelvin cannot be other- 
wise than inspiring. When ability and oppor- 
tunity combine as they did in this instance, the 
benefits to humanity may be enormous. If the 
complexity of our social relations is involving us 
in ever-increasing difficulties, we find here some 
reason to hope that Davids will be found to lay 
them low. The greatest danger is, no doubt, 
that we may not have the sense to accept their 
services. 

In the case of Lord Kelvin —or William 
Thomson, as he then was — recognition came 
early. The excellent little book before us, writ- 
ten by Kelvin’s successor in the chair of Natural 
Philosophy at Glasgow, cites numerous instances 
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of the wonder and expectation aroused by his 
early performances. When he took his degree, 
one examiner remarked to the other (both being 
distinguished men), “‘ You and I are just about 
fit to mend his pens.” At the age of twenty- 
five he was appointed professor in the University 
of Glasgow ; we find in the book a portrait of 
him taken at this time, showing a face quite in 
keeping with the most romantic ideals of genius. 
At that time it was customary to teach the prin- 
ciples of dynamics and electricity, so far as they 
were then understood, by means of lectures; 
but the idea of experimental work had scarcely 
dawned upon the minds of the authorities. The 
apparatus was scanty and ancient, and the avail- 
able quarters wholly inadequate. It was not 
without some alarm, evidently, that the com- 
mittee of the faculty listened to the demands 
of the young professor ; but he tried to be as 
reasonable as he could, while they, even in their 
official statement, could not forbear allusion to 
their “‘anticipations of his future celebrity.” 

The ardor with which Thomson carried on 
his work was as remarkable as his genius in 
planning it. Everyone about the place was 
called upon to help, even visiting scientists from 
other institutions. Asan example of his methods 
under stress of circumstances we are given the 
following. It was a question of making and 
testing certain newly invented batteries : 

«“ A supply of sheet lead, minium, and woollen cloth 
was at once obtained, and the whole laboratory corps of 
students and staff were set to work to manufacture sec- 
ondary batteries. A small Siemens-Halske dynamo 
was telegraphed for to charge the cells, and the ventil- 
ating steam-engine of the University was requisitioned 
to drive the dynamo during the night. Thus the Uni- 
versity stokers and engineer were put on double shifts; 
the cells were charged during the night and the charging 
current and battery-potential measured at intervals. 
Then the cells were run down during the day, and their 
output measured in the same way. Just as this began, 
Thomson was laid up with an ailment which confined 
him to bed for a couple of weeks or so; but this led to 
no cessation of the laboratory activity. On the con- 
trary, the laboratory corps was divided into two squads, 
one for the night, the other for the day, and the work 
of charging and discharging, and of measurement of 
expenditure and return of energy went on without inter- 
mission. The results obtained during the day were 
taken to Thomson’s bedside in the evening, and early in 
the morning he was ready to review those which had 
been obtained during the night and to suggest further 
questions to be answered without delay.” 

Another example is given in connection with 
his lecture course. 

“The closing lecture of the ordinary course was 
usually on light, and the subject which was generally the 
last to be taken up—for as the days lengthened in 
spring, it was possible sometimes to obtain sunlight for 





the experiments — was often relegated to the last day or 
two of the session. So after an hour’s lecture Thomson 
would say, ‘ As this is the last day of the session, I will 
go on for a little longer, after those who have to leave 
have gone to their classes.’ Then he would resume 
after ten o’clock, and go on to eleven, when another 
opportunity would be given for students to leave, and 
the lecture would be again resumed. Messengers would 
be sent from his house, when he was wanted for busi- 
ness of different sorts, to find out what had become of 
him, and the answer brought would be, hour after hour, 
‘ He is still lecturing.’ At last he would conclude about 
one o’clock, and gently thank the small and devoted 
band who had remained to the end, for their kind and 
prolonged attention.” 


This is no place for a summary of Lord 
Kelvin’s achievements, nor is it worth while to 
describe more minutely the contents of Professor 
Gray’s book ; but it may be recommended as an 
excellent condensed account of the life and labors 
of one of the most remarkable men of this or 


any other time. T. D. A. CocKERELL. 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 


Musical biography is a difficult task. 
To write technically about music is 
to render oneself unintelligible to all 
but musicians ; to attempt descriptive writing about 
musicians is to run the risk of rhapsodizing ; to try 
what may be called the emotional analysis of music 
is often to challenge ridicule. In writing the Life 
of Edward MacDowell, Mr. Lawrence Gilman con- 
fesses that, in his survey of one whose art is still of 
to-day, he has been keenly conscious of the fact that 
posterity has an inconvenient habit of reversing the 
judgments delivered upon creative artists by their 
contemporaries. It is needless to say that the crit- 
ical estimates which he has offered have been set 
down with deliberation. Edward Alexander Mac- 
Dowell (he discarded the middle name toward the 
end of his life), was born in New York, December 
18, 1861. His artistic tendencies were inherited 
from his father, a man of genuine exsthetic instincts. 
While but fifteen years of age he studied at the 
Paris Conservatory, under Marmontel in piano and 
under Savard in theory and composition, and later 
with Heymann at Frankfort. In 1896 his record 
as a musician and composer was such that he was 
offered the professorship of music at Columbia 
University, the committee who had the appointment 
in charge announcing the consensus of their opinion 
to be that he was “the greatest musical genius that 
America has produced.” MacDowell’s ideals were 
lofty, and he dreamed of a relationship between 
university instruction and a liberal public culture 
which was not to be realized in his time. Using 
the observation more as a definition than an enco- 
mium, the author points out that throughout the 
entire body of MacDowell’s work he presents the 
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noteworthy spectacle of a radical without extrava- 

ce, a musician at once in accord with and de- 
tached from the dominant artistic movement of his 
day. Asa coroliary, Mr. Gilman says: “He had 
not the Promethean imagination, the magniloquent 
passion, that are Strauss’s; his art is far less elabo- 
rate and subtle than that of such typical moderns 
as Debussy and d’Indy. But it has an order of 
beauty that is not theirs, an order of eloquence that 
is not theirs, a kind of poetry whose secrets they do 
not know ; and there speaks through it and out of it 
an individuality that is persuasive, lovable, unique.” 
MacDowell died January 23, 1908, and his remains 
are buried at his old home, Peterboro, New Hamp- 
shire. The biography is published by John LaneCo. 


A French A dissertation for the Doctor’s degree 
translator : : : 

of English is not always eminently satisfactory 
classics. when judged from the point of view 


of the general reader, but Doctor Mary Gertrude 
Cushing's thesis on Pierre Le Tourneur, published by 
the Columbia University Press (Macmillan), is one 
of the most readable contributions to literary history 
that have appeared recently. Pierre Le Tourneur 
was one of the most useful of eighteenth-century 
French writers, although he is pretty well forgotten 
now, in France as elsewhere. His versions of Young, 
Hervey, Ossian, and Shakespeare were the best fruit 
of a movement that stirred literary France to a con- 
sciousness of her great lack. French literature was 
dead, and it required an infusion of foreign blood 
to bring it to life. It is interesting to study the 
methods of a translator of two hundred years ago 
through the spectacles of this brilliant young 
“ Doctoress,” — his readiness to add, subtract, alter, 
his painstaking readjustment of parts, his calm con- 
fidence in the value of his work though Voltaires 
vilified and La Harpes hooted, his patient devotion 
of a life to a rather thankless task, —for there is 
truth as well as cleverness in Miss Cushing’s adapta- 
tion, “The way of the translator is hard.” Le 
Tourneur’s knowledge of English was’ far from 
perfect, as is shown by his transformation of the 
scientist Sparrman’s statement (in view of his 
employment as tutor to a family who lived among 
the Hollanders at the Cape), “I had made shift to 
pick up a little German on my journey from 
Gottenburg,” into “ Je m’étais attaché avec beaucoup 
de peine un petit Allemand.” However, his judg- 
ment was better than his scholarship. He knew 
what Frenchmen would read, and if his Shakespeare 
is not ours he is at least a dilution that gave his 
countrymen a taste for something more vital and 
vigorous than their native writers had been furnish- 
ing them. samipinenangens 

Mr. Arthur D. Howden Smith has 
eo given us an interesting account of 

his Macedonian experiences, under 
the title “ Fighting the Turk in the Balkans” (Put- 
nam). Discussion of the merits of the Near Eastern 
Question is secondary and incidental; Mr. Smith 
has undertaken little more than to tell how he vis- 





ited Sofia last year, how he succeeded in finding 
the Revolutionary Committee which had the direc- 
tion of the insurrection in Macedonia, and in getting 
himself attached to one of the chetas — little bands 
which make sallies far into the enemy’s country, 
and do duty as organizers, messengers, spies, fighters, 
as occasion demands. Mr. Smith was privileged to 
help perform all the functions mentioned, to spend 
some time in the company of Madame Tzveta Bojova, 
the Bulgarian Joan of Are, and to get a pretty clear 
idea of the Balkan difficulty, or at least of the Bul- 
garian side of it. The little Bulgarian state, with 
a population of 4,000,000, has an army of 400,000 
men —the best fighters in southeastern Europe — 
and has succeeded in every one of her large enter- 
prises thus far: has annexed Eastern Roumelia, has 
forced Servia and Greece to keep their hands off, 
has seized the Orient Railway, and has made herself 
entirely independent of Turkey. In the meantime, 
Macedonia, of about the same population as Bul- 
garia, and for the most part of the same blood, has 
wasted her energies in trying to throw off the Otto- 
man yoke, and is in a pitiful state of misery and 
unrest. Mr. Smith found the Bulgars and Mace- 
donians a childlike, generous, and delightfully 
friendly and sympathetic people (where the Turks, 
Greeks, and Serbs are not concerned), enthusiastic 
admirers of America, and inclined to copy her in 
some directions where she is perhaps not the best of 
models —in the matter of political activities, for 
example. The story is elaborately illustrated with 
photographs, and supplemented with two excellent 
maps, one showing the whole Balkan region, and 
the other giving such a detailed view of eastern 
Macedonia as can be found in no ordinary atlas. 


2 Sete There is more of hardy adventure 
ofextinct . and hair-breadth escape from thrill- 
antnats. ing danger in “ The Life of a Fossil 


Hunter ” (Holt), by Mr. Charles H. Sternberg, than 
in many an account of live-animal hunting in tropi- 
cal jungle or amid northern snows; and the book 
also has a scientific, a paleontological, interest not 
possessed by the ordinary hunting narrative. Mr. 
Sternberg’s is a name held in merited uonor among 
paleontologists. Professor Osborn of the American 
Museum of Natural History calls him “the oldest 
living representative of this distinctively American 
profession ” of fossil-hunting — although, it should 
be added, he is not yet much beyond the half- 
century mark, and ought, with his enthusiastic devo- 
tion to his calling, to make science still further his 
debtor than she is already. As it is the handi- 
capped that often win in the race of life, so we find 
Mr. Sternberg crippled by an unlucky fall in child- 
hood, and otherwise hampered by obstacles that 
would have dampened a less glowing ardor at the 
outset. It is the overcoming of these obstacles and 
the triumphing in spite of them that gives so human 
and absorbing an interest to his very real and event- 
ful narrative. The details of excavations in the 
chalk fields of Kansas, in the Bad Lands of the 
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Upper Cretaceous region with Professor Cope, in 
the Oregon Desert, in the Red Beds of Texas, and 
elsewhere throughout the great West, are of interest 
to the specialist and far from uninteresting to the 
general reader. By his imaginative power and his 
re-creative faculty the author makes the dead past 
of five million years ago live again, being further- 
more aided in this by the excellent “ restorations” 
that mingle with the abundant photographic repro- 
ductions of fossil specimens. Many visitors to 
museums have seen his name attached to specimens 
and collections that owe their discovery and preser- 
vation to his industry. The honor of it all he rightly 
insists on enjoying, even at some sacrifice of pecu- 
niary returns in many instances. In closing his 
book the author devoutly gives thanks that he has 
“raised up a race of fossil hunters ” in sturdy sons 
who will carry on his work after he is dead. 


The special merit of “ Henrik Ibsen: 
noe The Man and his Plays” (Mitchell 

Kennerley), by Mr. Montrose J. 
Moses, is the thoroughness with which it reflects 
the recent literature of the subject. Mr. Moses has 
availed himself of pretty nearly everything acces- 
sible, and has drawn upon the vast mass of material 
with intelligent judgment, skilfully constructing for 
us a portrait of Ibsen, as the man is revealed in the 
work of his previous biographers, in his own corre- 
spondence, and in his writings. The book is much 
fuller and better than the sketchy production of 
Mr. Gosse, and it has, of course, an advantage over 
Jeger’s standard biography in covering Ibsen’s 
whole life, and in possessing the many facts that 
have come to light since his death. Ibsen is studied 
throughout the work as a product of his environ- 
ment, and the plays are shown to be logically related 
to “the conditions, both social and temperamental, 
which preceded their composition.” Mr. Moses has 
also a just sense of the relative values of Ibsen’s 
works, and knows perfectly well that “ Brand” 
and “ Peer Gynt” will be reckoned great literature 
when “Ghosts” and “A Doll Home” are only 
curiosities of the history of culture. A very large 
amount of bibliographical material is given, and 
hardly anything of importance, in the way of criti- 
cism or of translation, seems to have been missed. 
But the author has not discovered the very remark- 
able translations of Ibsen’s poems by Mr. Percy 
Shedd. In connection with each of the plays, we 
have not only a bibliographical note, but also the 
chief facts about its first performance in several 
countries. Altogether, Mr. Moses has made a useful 
book, adequate in scholarship and sound in judgment. 


It is nearly fifteen years since David 
jretens Sake Mak fe ae inal 06 Ue 
great preacher. »rime of a man’s life, the age of 
sixty-four; and only to-day do we have his full and 
formal biography. “David Swing: Poet-Preacher” 
(Unity Publishing Co.), from the pen of the Rev. 
Joseph Fort Newton, by its excellence as a character 





portrait goes far toward atoning for its lateness of 
appearance. The eloquent and lovable and thor- 
oughly human teacher of the multitudes that used on 
Sundays to throng Central Music Hall in Chicago 
is most engagingly presented in the fair pages of 
this attractive octavo. The comparatively humble 
origin of the man, his simple, almost Spartan-like 
upbringing, his determination to get an education in 
spite of insufficient means, his inward call to the 
ministry, a call obeyed with much diffidence and 
self-doubting, his growth in greatness of soul, and 
his final bursting of the bonds of creed and the 
trammels of dogma,— all this, and more, is well 
recounted by Mr. Newton. As a characteristic 
utterance of Professor Swing’s, and as defining his 
attitude in a certain great crisis of his life, let us 
quote these words from one of his sermons: “ It 
has easily come to pass that the most useless and 
forlorn men on earth have been the professional 
heresy-hunters. Living for a certain assemblage of 
words, as a miser lives for his labeled bags of gold, 
they have always left their souls to go dressed in 
rags and to die of famine in sight of the land of 
milk and honey.” To readers of THe Dt, at 
least to its older readers, Swing as a writer is no 
stranger ; some of his best essays, notably that on 
Dante, first appeared in its columns. The life and 
work of a man who, as his biographer observes, may 
fairly be classed with Beecher and Phillips Brooks, 
cannot be lacking in human and spiritual interest. 
Mr. Newton has well filled a gap in our biographical 
literature. irene 
ceineette We are told by Sister Nivedita (Miss 
| Hinduisn, Margaret E. Noble), the compiler 
of Hindwim ‘and narrator of “Cradle-Tales of 
Hinduism ” (Longmans), that we are here offered a 
collection of genuine Indian nursery tales, and that 
in bringing them together she has “ preferred the 
story received by word of mouth to that found in 
the books.” The stories are the old, old tales of 
Hinduism — those of the Mahabharata, the Bhagavat 
Purana, and the Ramayana. Some come from less 
lofty sources, and are really popular village tales. 
All exhibit the wildest Indian fancy and reflect the 
Hindu psychology. A cycle of ten Krishna stories 
perhaps represents the narrator at her best. Through 
all the stories there runs a strain of sadness and a 
certainty of impending doom. Figure after figure 
comes upon the scene to play an automatic part only 
to suffer a destined fate. Sister Nivedita is partic- 
ularly impressible to this fatalistic note, and over- 
emphasizes it in her work — by selection, indeed, 
rather than by magnification. The collection is 
good and the stories are well narrated, though Sister 
Nivedita continues ever on the same minor strain, 
never rising to heights of passion or sinking to 
depths of despair. Notwithstanding her sympathy, 
her contact with the Indian life, and her native 
helpers, she never loses herself in the story; she is 
always outside of it, conscious of the part of narrator, 
always looking at her tale as a curio to be studied or 
a parable with a meaning. 
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Dr. David M. R. Culbreth, an alum- 
tha Unteorstiy. nus of the University of Virginia, has 
of Virginia. written an interesting account of his 
life as a student at the University, with sympathetic 
personal sketches of the members of the faculty 
during the period of his attendance — 1872-7. 
The volume is published, with a number of illustra- 
tions, by the Neale Publishing Co., Washington, 
D.C. It is a good sign when a graduate of an 
institution of learning preserves so long his affection 
and loyalty toward his alma mater. It is evident 
that the author of this book fully imbibed the spirit 
of the university, which has been tersely character- 
ized by one of its most distinguished alumni, the 
late Bishop Dudley, as “thoroughness and honor.” 
In these days of depreciation of an old-fashioned 
collegiate education and the exaltation of material 
pursuits, it is refreshing to turn back to these rec- 
ords of over a quarter of a century ago. The early 
chapters give an account of the founding of the 
university by Thomas Jefferson, whose “ lengthened 
shadow ” is still seen in its organization, although 
aliquantum mutatus ab illo. A series of such vol- 
umes would give opportunity for a comparative 
history of educational institutions, and would be a 
valuable contribution to the history of education in 
this country. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


The Macmillan Co. publish « A Commentary on the 
Holy Bible by Various Writers,” under the editorship 
of the Rev. J. R. Dummelow. This is a single-volume 
work of more than a thousand pages, with an extensive 
list of contributors from both sides of the water. It 
gives us a series of about thirty essays of a general 
character, which precede the commentary proper. A 
few maps are furnished, but no other illustrations. This 
work is published at a very moderate price, and should 
prove widely useful to clergymen, teachers, and the 
laity. ; 

“ Utopian Papers,” edited by Miss Dorothea Hollins, 
comes to us from Messrs. Masters & Co., London. It 
is a collection of nine popular essays having for their 
common purpose the discovery of “the resources of con- 
temporary science and literature, art and religion, avail- 
able for the regeneration of our cities and their inhab- 
itants.” Among the titles are “Sir Thomas More 
Redivivus,” “Chelsea, Past and Present,’ “Cuomte’s 
View of the Future of Society,” “Goethe,” and “ Indian 
Thought.” The papers are really lectures given before 
“the Utopians,” a small group of ardent souls assembled 
in Chelsea. 

Something over a year ago, a course of twenty-one 
public lectures was given by members of the faculty of 
Columbia University, each lecture being the effort of a 
specialist to present in non-technical language the pres- 
ent status and the outlook of his own department of 
knowledge. These lectures were published separately 
in pamphlet form, and were thus given a considerable 
circulation. A limited number of sets of these lectures 
have now been bound together, making an imposing 
volume which should find its place in many libraries. 








Their subjects cover the chief fields of science, history, 
and philosophy, and the treatment is made attractive 
without too great a concession to the tastes of a popular 
audience. Among the more notable lectures are the 
“ Mathematics ” of Professor Keyser, the “ Biology” 
of Professor Wilson, the “ History” of Professor Rob- 
inson, the “Jurisprudence” of Professor Smith, the 
“ Philosophy ” of President Butler, and the “ Sociology ” 
of Professor Giddings. 

A recent addition to the Messrs. Scribners’ “« Draw- 
ings of the Great Masters” series illustrates the draughts- 
manship of Antoine Watteau. A critical foreword by 
M. Octave Uzanne points out the masterly quality of 
the drawings, besides characterizing the finished work 
of this matchless painter of coquetry, frivolity, enchant- 
ment, — belonging half to eighteenth century France and 
half to fairyland. There are fifty full-page drawings, 
chosen from the collection in the Louvre and the Brit- 
ish museum, reproduced in tint. 

A unique supplementary reader is offered by the 
American Book Company, under the title “ Chinese Fa- 
bles and Folk Stories.” Miss Mary Hayes Davis un- 
earthed and translated the stories, with some assistance 
from the Rev. Chow Leung; thereby upsetting the ac- 
cepted theory that the Chinese had no fables. An intro- 
duction by the professor of the Chinese language at 
Chicago University attests to Miss Davis’s right to the 
honor of having discovered the Chinese fable to the 
Western world. 

Under the skilled editorship of Mr. A. T. Quiller- 
Couch, the Oxford University Press has begun publi- 
cation of a “Select English Classics ” series, intended 
primarily, we suppose, for school use. The first titles 
to be issued, some twenty-five in number, range over 
the whole field of English literature, each book consist- 
ing of thirty-two or forty-eight pages of selections from 
a single writer, with a brief introduction in which Mr. 
Quiller-Couch manages to say the necessary things in an 
interesting way, without intruding the obvious. Liter- 
ature in tabloid form was never made more attractive 
than in this series. 

Charles Wells was born in London in the last year 
of the eighteenth century. He died in 1879, at Mar- 
seilles. At the age of twenty-four he wrote, and pub- 
lished pseudonymously, a poem entitled “Joseph and 
his Brethren: A Scriptural Drama.” This is not a 
taking title, and it is not surprising that the public paid 
slight attention to a book thus named. Many years 
later, it was rediscovered by three men whose opinions 
counted: namely, by Rossetti, Mr. Theodore Watts, and 
Mr. Swinburne. They insisted that it was a great poem, 
and Mr. Swinburne wrote of it in terms of glowing 
praise in “The Fortnightly Review” of 1875. The 
next year, the aged author had the satisfaction of see- 
ing his work in a new edition, with Mr. Swinburne’s 
essay. Somehow this edition found purchasers enough 
to exhaust it, and of late years the book has been hard 
to procure. The poem now comes to its own (whatever 
that may prove to be) by reproduction as a volume of 
the “ World’s Classics” of Mr. Henry Frowde. By 
way of prefatory matter, we are given Mr. Swinburne’s 
essay, and some forty pages of mixed gossip and criti- 
cism, entitled “ Rossetti and Charles Wells: A Remin- 
iseence of Kelmscott Manor,” by Mr. Watts-Dunton. 
All of these features, to say nothing of the poem itself, 
certainly make a sufficiently generous shilling’s worth 


: of the book. 
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NOTES. 


A new novel by “Frank Danby,” author of “The 
Heart of a Child” and “Pigs in Clover,” will be pub- 
lished next month by the Macmillan Co. 

The “ Republic of Plato,” in a new translation by Mr. 
A. D. Lindsay, is published in an attractively-printed 
edition by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

We are glad to note that the late Francis Thomp- 
son’s eloquent essay on Shelley, originally published in 
“The Dublin Review,” will be given permanent form in 
a volume soon to be issued by the Messrs. Scribner. 

A new volume of essays by Mr. James Huneker, to 
be called “ Egoists,” and to include studies of such men 
as Huysman, Anatole France, Max Stirner, etc., is one 
of the most interesting of the Messrs. Seribners’ an- 
nouncements. 

“A Satchel Guide for the Vacation Tourist in Europe” 
is known to all travellers. The edition for 1909, pub- 
lished by the Houghton Mifflin Co., is the thirty-eighth 
annual reincarnation of this useful book, edited of late 
years by Dr. W. J. Rolfe. 

An “ Introduction to Poetry ” for the use of schoools 
is announced by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. The au- 
thor is Professor Raymond M. Alden of Stanford Uni- 
versity, whose “Specimens of English Verse” has been 
long and favorably known in our colleges. 

The lectures which Professor J. P. Mahaffy deliv- 
ered late in 1908 and early in 1909 at the Lowell In- 
stitute in Boston have been brought together into a vol- 
ume entitled “What Have the Greeks Done for Civili- 
zation?” and will be published by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons shortly. 

Dr. William Ellery Leonard has done a notable ser- 
vice to classical literature by publishing “The Fragments 
of Empedocles” in acceptable English verse, accompa- 
nied by the original text. He provides an introduction, 
a bibliography, and some twenty-five pages of notes. 
This work comes from the Open Court Publishing Co. 

Besides the long-delayed volume on Geofroy Tory, 
the Houghton Mifflin Company plan to issue this Spring 
in their “ Riverside Special Editions ” a reprint of Wal- 
ton’s “Compleat Angler,” embodying some unique fea- 
tures, and a collection of contemporary records of the 
great Boston fire of 1872, to be edited by Mr. Harold 
Murdock. 

Mr. DeMorgan writes his publisher, Mr. Holt, that 
he is still busily at work on the manuscript of his new 
novel which has been announced as “Blind Jim,” al- 
though he himself does not care for this title, and will 
probably change to “ It Never Can Happen Again.” Mr. 
DeMorgan says it will be longer than “ Joseph Vance ” 
or “Somehow Good.” 

“A Library Encyclopedia,” to be issued by subserip- 
tion, will, if the plan meets with enough encouragement, 
be edited by Mr. Alexander Philip of the Gravesend 
(England) Public Library. The various articles will 
be written by “only the foremost authorities,” it is an- 
nounced ; and if the prospectus proves to be sufficiently 
inviting to the library world, the work will make its 
appearance at the end of this year. 

John Boyd Thacher, formerly a member of the New 
York State Senate, and Mayor of Albany, died in that 
city February 25, at the age of sixty-one. He was born 
in Balston and was a graduate of Williams College. 
He was a collector of autographs, rare books, and his- 








torical manuscripts. His published works include “ The 

Continent of America: Its Discovery and Its Baptism,” 

“Charlecote; or, The Trial of William Shakespeare,” 

* Little Speeches,” “The Cabotian Discovery,” “Chris- 

topher Columbus: His Life, His Work, His Remains,” 

and “Outlines of the French Revolution Told in Auto- 
P » 

Dr. William Bradley Otis’s critical study of “ Amer- 
ican Verse, 1625-1807,” to be issued at once by Messrs. 
Moffat, Yard & Co.,is based upon a careful investigation 
of the original editions in all the older American libra- 
ries, and much of its material has never before been 
mentioned in any history or bibliography of American 
verse. The book will contain an exhaustive bibliog- 
raphy and 2 careful index. 

A volume entitled “ Characters and Events of Roman 
History,” by Professor Guglielmo Ferrero, is announced 
by the Messrs. Putnam. The book consists of a series 
of studies of the great men and women of ancient Rome, 
and of critical moments and events in Roman history. 
These studies were originally delivered as lectures at 
the Lowell Institute in Boston, at Columbia University 
in New York, and at the University of Chicago. 

James A. Le Roy, secretary to William H. Taft in 
the Philippines, and later American consul at Durango, 
Mexico, died February 28, in the military hospital at 
Fort Bayard, New Mexico. Mr. Le Roy contributed 
numerous articles to the periodical press on matters re- 
lating to the Philippines. He was an occasional con- 
tributor to Tue Dr1At, the present issue containing one 
of the last products of his pen. 

A rare old periodical, “ The Southern Literary Mes- 
senger,” which reflected the literary life of the South 
from 1834 to 1864, has recently been added, in a com- 
plete set, to the library of the University of Texas, 
through the generosity of Mr. H. P. Hilliard of St. Louis. 
Few libraries and still fewer book-dealers can now point 
to a full set of this interesting old magazine on their 
shelves, and the institution at Austin is justified in tak- 
ing pride in this acquisition. 

Popular editions of Marlowe and Ben Jonson, uni- 
form with “The Shakespeare Apocrypha” which Mr. 
C. F. Tucker Brooke recently edited, are announced by 
the Oxford University Press. The “ Marlowe” is being 
edited by Mr. Tucker Brooke and Professor Walter 
Raleigh, and the “Jonson” (which will, of course, fill 
more than one volume) by: Mr. Percy Simpson. As 
already known, a library edition of Ben Jonson’s Works, 
edited by Professor C. H. Herford and Mr. Percy Simp- 
son, has been in preparation at Oxford for some time. 

A recent English note announcing that Mr. John Mur- 
ray was to undertake a “Lifeof the Honorable Mrs. 
Norton,” by Miss Alice Perkins, is American news by 
way of London, for Miss Perkins is a New Yorker, and 
after she had offered this manuscript to Messrs. Henry 
Holt & Co. they arranged to publish it jointly with Mr. 
Murray. Mrs. Norton, the author of “Kathleen Mav- 
ourneen,” was a granddaughter of Sheridan, and with her 
sisters, Lady Dufferin and the Duchess of Somerset, 
made up the “three graces” of Georgian society. 

The Committee in charge of the Lincoln Centenary 
Celebration in Chicago have arranged with Messrs. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. to bring out immediately in book 
form the more important addresses delivered during 
the Centenary Week. The material will be prepared 
under the supervision of Mr. N. W. MacChesney, 
Chairman of the Lincoln Centenary Committee, and 
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the volume will be illustrated with portraits of the 
distinguished speakers, photographs of the Lincoln 
Monuments in Chicago, and reproductions of the bronze 
plaques placed in the Chicago schools in commemora- 
tion of the Centenary. The book can hardly fail to 
prove both interesting and valuable. 

The Rev. Dr. Theodore Ledyard Cuyler, well-known 
asa Presbyterian clergyman and as a writer, died on 
February 26 at his Brooklyn home, in his eighty-eighth 
year. He was a graduate of Princeton College and of 
the Princeton Theological Seminary, and from 1860 to 
1890 was pastor of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in the city where he died. He was prominent 
in public life, and, in 1856, helped to organize the 
Republican party. He was an indefatigable contrib- 
utor to the periodical press, and the author of a long 
list of books. , 

The London “ Spectator ”’ was one of the earliest mag- 
azines to carry general advertising, and the recent pur- 
chase of a complete file by Harvard University has 
enabled Mr. Lawrence Lewis to make an interesting 
study of this advertising, in a book to be published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company this Spring. The volume 
is called “The Advertisements of the Spectator: Being 
a study of the Literature, History and Manners of Queen 
Anne’s England as they are reflected therein, as well 
as an illustration of the Origins of the Art of Adver- 
tising, with an Appendix of representative Advertise- 
ments now for the first time reprinted.” 





ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SPRING BOOKS. 


Tue Drav’s annual list of books announced for Spring 
publication, herewith presented, forms an interesting epitome 
of American publishing activities for the present Spring and 
coming Summer. All the books here listed are presumably 
new books — new editions not being included unless having 
new form or matter. The omission from the present list of 
any prominent publishers in the regular trade is due solely to 
the fact that such publishers failed to respond to our requests 
for data regarding their Spring books. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

The Life of Joan of Arc, by Anatole France, trans. by 
Winifred Stephens, 2 vols., illus., $8. net.—The Mak- 
ing of Carlyle, by R. S. Craig, illus., $4. net.—Maria 
Edgeworth and her Circle in the Days of Bonaparte 
and Bourbon, by Constance Hill, illus., $6. net.— 
Ladies Fair and Frail, sketches of the demi-monde 
during the eighteenth century, by Horace Bleackley, 
with portraits reproduced from contemporary sources, 
$5. net.—The Love Affairs of Napoleon, by Joseph 
Turquan, trans. from the French by James L. May, 
illus., $5. net.—Thomas Hood, his life and times, by 
Walter Jerrold, illus., $5. net.—A Sister of Prince 
Rupert, Elizabeth Princess Palatine Abbess of Here- 
ford, by Elizabeth Godfrey, illus., $4. net.—César 
Franck, a study, trans. from the French of Vincent 
d'indy, with introduction by Rosa Newmarch, $2.50 
net.—The Life of St. Francis of Assisi, by Ciro Alvi, 
trans, from the Italian, $1.50 net. (John Lane Co.) 

Life of Edgar Allan Poe, including his correspondence 
with men of letters, by George E. Woodberry, 2 vols., 
illus., $5. net.—Autobiography of Nathaniel South- 
gate Shaler, with a supplementary Memoir by his 
wife, illus.—Life, Letters, and Journals of rge 
Ticknor; new illustrated edition, with introduction 
by Ferris Greenslet, 2 vols. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Old Friends, by William Winter, illus., $3. net. (Moffat, 
Yard & Co.) 

Life and Times of Laurence Sterne, by Wilbur L. Cross, 
illus.—English Men of Letters, American series, new 
vol.: Walt Whitman, by George R. Carpenter, 75 cts. 
net.—Robert Y. Hayne and his Times, by Theodore D. 
Jervey, illus. (Macmillan Co.) 

My Story, by Hall Caine, illus., $2. net.—The Princesse 
de Lamballe, by B. C. Hardy, $3.50 net. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) : 





Great Actors of the Eighteenth Century, by Karl Mant- 
zius, illus., $3.50 net.—French Men of Letters series, 
new vol.: Charles Augustin Sainte-Beuve, by Geor, 
McLean Harper, with portrait, $1.50 net. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 

Robespierre and the French Revolution, by Charles F. 
Warwick, illus. from rare caperne, $2.50 net.— 
American Crisis Series, new vols.: Stonewall Jackson, 
by Henry Alexander White; John Brown, by W. E. 
Burghardt DuBois; each with frontispiece portrait, 
$1.25 net. (George W. Jacobs & Co.) 

Life of Mary Baker G. Eddy and the History of Christian 
Science, by Georgine Milmine, $2. net.—Little Master- 
pieces of Autobiography, edited by George Iles, 6 vols., 
with photogravure frontispiece, $4.50 net. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) 

Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, by Sir Otto Tre- 
velyan, enlarged and complete edition, including Ma- 
caulay’s Marginal Notes, in 2 vols., $5.; in one vol., 
$2. (Harper & Brothers.) 

Memoir of George Howard Wilkinson, Bishop of St. An- 
drews, by Arthur James Mason, 2 vols., with portrait. 
—Historical Letters and Memoirs of Scottish Catho- 
fics, 1625-1793, by W. Forbes Leith, 2 vols., illus.— 
The Curious Case of Lady Purbeck, a scandal of the 
XVIIth century, by the author of “The Life of Sir 
Kenelm Digby.” (Longmans, Green, & Co.) 

Fair Women at Fontainebleau, by Frank Hamel, with 
portraits, $3.50 net.—Fresh Fields and Green Pas- 
tures, by Mrs. Panton, $3.50 net.—Nietzsche, his life 
and work, by M. A. Miigge, with etched portrait, $3. 
net. (Brentano’s.) 

Queen Anne and her Court, by P. F. William Ryan, 2 
vols., illus., $6. net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Some Eminent Victorians, by J. Comyns Carr, illus., $3.50 
net.—The Sisters of Napcleon, by W. R. H. Trowbridge, 
illus., $3.75 net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

George Borrow, by R. A. J. Walling, with frontispiece, 
$1.75 net. (Cassell & Co.) 

Life of Lincoln, by Henry C. Whitney, edited by Marion 
Mills Miller, 2 vols., with portraits, $2.50 net. 
(Baker & Taylor Co.) 

Grover Cleveland, the Man, by Jesse Lynch Williams, 
illus., 50 cts. met. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) * 


HISTORY. 
History of the City of New York, by Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer, 2 vols.—Statistical and Chronological 
History of the United States Navy, by Robert W. 


Original Narratives of Early American History, new vol. : 

Narratives of New Netherland, edited by J. F. Jame- 
son, with maps and fac-simile reproductions, $3. net.— 
A History of Egypt, by James Henry Breasted, new 
edition revised and enlarged, illus. and with new and 
improved maps, $5. net.—Siena, the story of a m 
val commune, by Ferdinand Schevill, illus., $2.50 net. 
—History of Conmemaperesy, Civilization, by Charles 
Seignobos, trans. by A. H. Wilde, $1.25 net.—France 
since Waterloo, by W. Grington Berry, illus., $1.50 
net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

New Light on Ancient Egypt, by G. Maspero, $4. net. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 

The Story of New Netherland, by William Elliot Griffis, 
illus., $1.25 net.—Our Naval War with France, b 
Gardner W. Allen, illus., $1.50 net. (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co.) 

The Romance of American Expansion, by H. Addington 
Bruce, illus., $1.50 net.—The Apprenticeship of Wash- 
atey by George Hodges, $1.25 net. (Moffat, Yard 

0. 
Progressive Pennsylvania, by James M. Swank, $5. net.— 
he Third French Republic, by Frederick Lawton, 
illus., $3.50 net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century, by Houston 
S. Chamberlain, trans. from the German . John 
Lees, with introduction by Lord Redesdale, vols., 
$8. net. (John Lane Co.) 

The Huguenots, Catherine de Medici and Philip the Sec- 
ond, 1559-76, by James Westfall Thompson. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press.) 

Romances of the French Revolution, by G. Lenotre, 2 
vols., illus., $6. net. (Brentano’s.) 

The Statesmanship of Andrew Jackson, as shown in his 
writings and speeches, collected and edited by Francis 
Newion Thorpe, $2.50. (Tandy-Thomas Co.) 

The Death of Lincoln, by Clara E. Laughlin, illus., $1.50 
net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
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Political History of England, by various authors, under 
itorship of William Hunt and Reginald Lane Poole, 

12 vols., Vol. IX., 1702 to 1760, by I. S. Leadam, 
with index and maps, $2.60 net.—Ireland under the 
Stuarts and during the Interregnum, by Richard Bag- 
well, Vols. I. and II., 1603-1 , with maps. (Long- 
mans, Green, & Co.) 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Love Letters of Thomas Carlyle and Jane Welsh, 
edited by Alexander Carlyle, 2 vols., with portraits, 
$8. net.—The Last Journals of Horace Walpole, being 
his memoirs of the reign of George III. from 1771 to 
1783, edited, with introduction, by A. Francis Steuart, 
2 vois., with portraits reproduced from contemporary 
pictures, $7. net.—The Journal of John Mayne Sortas 
a Tour on the Continent upon its Re-opening after the 
Fali of Napoleon, 1814, edited by John Mayne Colles, 
illus., $4. net.—William Shakespeare, player, lay- 
maker, and poet, a reply to Gorge Greenwood, by 
H. C. Beeching, $1. net.—The Shakespeare Problem, 
Canon Beeching answered, a rejoinder to Canon 
Beeching and others, by George Greenwood, $1. net. 
(John Lane Co.) 

Some Acrostic Signatures of Francis Bacon, Baron Veru- 
lam of Verulam, Viscount St. Alban, together with 
some others, now for the first time deciphered by 
William Stone Booth, illus. with facsimiles and acros- 
tic figures, $6. net——The People at Play, by Rollin 
Lynde Hartt, illus. and decorated by the author.— 

y Cranford, a phase of the quiet life, by Arthur 
Gilman, $1.25 net.—Shakespeare and his Critics, by 
Charlies F. Johnson, $1.50 net.—The Advertisements 
of “The Spectator,” by Lawrence Lewis, with intro- 
duction by George L. Kittredge. (Houghton Miffin 

‘0 


Co. 

Piccadilly to Pall Mall, by Ralph Nevill and Charles E. 
Jerningham, illus. in photogravure, $3.50 net.—Plays 
* Acting, and Music, by Arthur Symons, new rev 
edition, $2. net.—The Romantic 
Poetry, 


new vol.: Stories of Libraries and Book Collecting, by 
. Savage, 75 cts. net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
Shelley, by Francis Thompson, $1. net.—Egoists, a book 
of supermen, by James Huneker, $1.50 net. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 
Peace and Happiness, by Lord Avebury, $1.50 net.—The 
Playhouse and the Play, by Percy MacKaye.—The 
Oldest English Epic, by Francis B. Gummere.—The 
Ancient Greek Historians, by J. B. Bury. (Macmil- 
lan Co.) 
The Springs of Helicon, a study in the progress of En- 
lish a from Chaucer to Milton, by J. W. 
ackail.—Prophecy and Poetry, studies in Isaiah 
and Browning, oy Arthur Rogers, $1.25 net. (Long- 

0. 


mans, Green, & ) 
Post-Augustan Poets, by H. E. Butler.—Earlier Latin 
including the Augustans, by Nowell Smith. 


Poets, 
(Oxford University Press.) 
Harry Thurston Peck, 
elp, in a —_ aca- 
a 


Studies in Several Literatures, b 
$1.20 net.—Culture by Self- 
demic, or an oratorical career, by Robert ters, 
$1.20 net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

French Literature, by A. K. Konta, $2. net.—German 
Literature, by Thomas Calvin, $1.75 net.—Essays, b 
G. Stanley Hall, $1.50 net.—Our Village, by Josep 
Cc. Lincoln, $1.56 net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

American Verse, 1625-1807, by William Bradley Otis, 
$1.75 net.—Nature’s Help to Happiness, by John War- 
ren Achorn, 50 cts. net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

The Paradise or Garden of the Holy Fathers, being his- 
tories of the anchorites, recluses, coenobites, monks, 
and ascetic fathers of the deserts of Egypt between 
A. D. CCL. and A. D. CCCC., compiled b thanasius, 
Archbishop of Alexandria ; Palla lus, Bishop of Hel- 
enopolis; Saint Jerome and others; trans. out of the 
oe ac, with notes and introduction, by Ernest A. 

allis Budge, 2 vols., with frontispiece reproductions 
from the Syriac MS., $4. net.—New Medisval Library, 
new vols. : eer English Romances of Love, edited 
in modern English, with introduction and notes, by 
Edith Rickert ; Early English Romances of Friendship, 
edited in modern English, with introduction and notes, 
by Edith Rickert; each illus. by photogravures after 
illuminations in contemporary SS., per vol., $2. 
net. (Duffield & Co.) 

Three Plays of Shakespeare, by Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne, 75 cts. net. (Harper & Brothers.) 

sar yee by Richard Whiteing, $1.50 net. (Cassell 

0.) 


Making the Most of Ourselves, talks for young people, 
by Calvin Dill Wilson, second series, $1.—True n- 
hood, by James, Cardinal Gibbons, 50 cts. met. (A. C. 

McClurg & Co.) 





The Perfect Wagnerite, a commentary on the Ring of 
the Niblungs, by G. Bernard Shaw, new edition, with 
new introduction, $1.25.—The Wisdom Series, new 
vols.: The Wisdom of Walt Whitman, edited by 
Laurens Maynard, $1. net. (Brentano’s.) 

Why We Love Lincoln, by James Creelman, $1.25 net. 
(Outing Publishing Co.) 

The Poetry of Jesus, by Edwin Markham, $1.20 net. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

The Works of James Buchanan, colletted and edited b; 
John Bassett Moore, 12 vols., Vol. VI., $5. met. (J. 

B. Lippincott Co.) 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Artemis to Actwon, and other verse, by Edith Wharton, 
$1. net.—Semiramis, and other ae by Olive Tilford 
Dargan, $1. net.—Artemision, dylls and songs, by 
Maurice Hewlett, $1. net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Blue Bird, a fairy play in five acts, by Maurice 
Maeterlinck, trans. by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, 
$1.20 net.—Towards the Light, by Princess Mary 
Karadja, 50 cts. net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


1. net. 

Lincoln, a centenary ode, by Percy MacKaye, 75 cts.— 
The Melting Pot, by Israel Zangwill, $1. net. (Mac- 
millan Co.) 

New Poems, by Richard Le Gallienne, $1.50.—Songs from 
the Garden of Kama, by Laurence Hope, illus., $3. 
net.—The Book of Living Poets, by Walter Jerrold, 
$2.50 net.—Champlain, a drama in three acts, by 
J. M. Harper, $1.75 net.—Carmina, by Thomas A. 
Daly, $1. net. (John Lane Co.) 

Poems, by William Winter, author’s edition, with frontis- 
piece, $3. net; limited large paper edition, $15. net. 
(Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

The Blue and the Gray, by F. M. Finch, with introduc- 
tion by Andrew W. White, $1.30 net.—Salvage, by 
Owen Beaman, $1.25 net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Admirable Bashville, a play founded on the author's 
novel, “Cashel Byron's fession,” with a note on 
Prizefighting, by G. Bernard Shaw, 50 cts. 
( Brentano's.) 

The World's Srtamge, by Louis James Block, $1.25 net.— 
Day Dreams of Greece, by Charles Wharton Stork, 
75 cts. net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Star-Glow and Song, by Charles Buxton Going, $1.20 
net.—Rubalyat of Bridge, by Carolyn Wells, illus. in 
color, $1. (Harper & Brothers.) 

The Magic Casement, a book of fairy poems, selected and 
arranged, with introduction and notes, by Alfred 
Noyes, illus., $2. net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Our Benny, by Mary EB. Waller, $1. net. (Little, Brown, 
& Co.) 


net. 


Love, Faith and Endeavor, oy Harvey Carson Grumbine, 
$1. net.—St. Peter, by Richard Arnold Greene, $1. 
net.—A Motley Jest, by Oscar Fay Adams, $1. net. 
(Sherman, French & Co.) 


FICTION. 

The Story of Thyrza, by Alice Brown, with frontispiece 
in color, $1.35 net.—Dragon’s Blood, by Henr Iner 
Rideout, illus. in color, $1.20 net.—Gambolling with 
Galatea, a pleasant pastoral of Beauty and her sts, 
by Curtis nham, illus. in color, $1.15 net.—On the 
Road to Arden, by Margaret Morse, illus., $1. net.— 
A Lincoln Conscript, by Homer Greene, illus., $1.50. 
—Through Welsh Soerweae. by Jeannette Marks, 
illus. in tint, $1.10 net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Chippendales, a Robert Grant, $1.50.—The White 
Mice, by Richa = 2» illus., $1.50.—Mr. 
Justice Raffles, by E. W. Hornung, $1.50.—The King 
of Arcadia, by neis Lynde, illus., $1.50.—In the 
Wake of the Green Banner, by Eugene Paul Metour, 
illus., $1.50.—The Lodger Overhead, and others, by 
Charles Belmont Davis, illus., $1.50.—The Butler's 
Story, by Arthur Train, illus., $1.25.—“This, My Son,’ 
by René Bazin, $1.25. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

The White Sister, by F. Marion Crawford, $1.50.—A new 
novel, by Gertrude Atherton, $1.50.—Jimbo, by Alger- 
non Blackwood, $1.25 net.—The Three Brothers, by 
Eden Phillpotts, $1.50.—The Straw, by Rina Ramsay, 
$1.50.—Poppea of the Post Office, by the author of 
“The Garden of a Communter’s Wife,” $1.50. (Mac- 
millan Co.) 

Araminta, by J. C. Snaith, $1.50.—The Black Cross, by 
Olive M. Br . with frontispiece in color by Ivan- 
owski, $1.50.—The Black Flier, by Edith Macvane, 
with frontispiece in color, $1.50.—The Ring and the 
Man, by Cyrus Townsend Brady, illus., $1.50.—The 
Plotting of Frances Ware, - | James Locks, with 
frontispiece in color, $1.50.—The Diary of a Show 
Girl, by Grace Luce Irwin, illus., $1.—Father Abra- 

ham, by Ida Tarbell, 50 cts. net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 
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The Bronze Bell, by Louis Joseph Vance, illus. in color, 
$1.50.—The Glass House, by Florence Morse Kingsley, 
illus., $1.50.—The Hands of Compulsion, by Amelia 
E. Barr, with frontispiece, $1.50.—Kingsmead, by 
Bettina von Hutten, with frontispiece in color, $1.50. 
—The Pulse of Life, by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, $1.50.— 
The Royal End, by Henry Harland, $1.50.—The Girl 
and the Bill, by Bannister Merwin, illus. in color, 
$1.50—The Whirl, by Foxcroft Davis, illus. in color, 
$1.50.—The Music Master, by Charles Klein, illus. in 
color, $1.50.—The Alternative, by George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon, illus. in color, $1.25.—Out in the Open, a 
study in temperament, by Lucas Malet, illus., $1.25.— 
The Hand on the Latch, by Mary Cholmondeley, illus., 
$1.25. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Simeon Tetlow’s Shadow, by Jennette Lee, with frontis- 
oon, $1.50.—The Wiles of Sexton Maginnis, by 

aurice Francis Egan, illus., $1.50.—Mr. Opp, by 
Alice Hegan Rice, illus., $1.—Old Lady Number 31. 
by Louise Forsslund, $1.—Merely Players, stories of 
stage folk, by Virginia Tracy, $1.50. (Century Co.) 

With the Night Mail, by Rudyard Kipling, illus. in color, 

1. net.—Roads of Destiny, by O. Henry, $1.50.—The 

ood One, by Miriam Michelson, illus. in color, $1.50. 
—Daphne in Fitzroy Street, by E. Nesbit, with front- 
ispiece in color, $1.50.—The — -% of Earth, by 
Anthony Partridge, illus., $1.50.—The Master, by Irv- 
ing Bacheller, $1.50.—The Climber, by E. F. Benson, 
with frontispiece in tint, $1.40 net.—The Cords of 
Vanity, by James Branch Cabell, with frontispiece in 
color, $1.50.—The Patience of John Morland, by Mary 
Dillon, illus. in color, $1.50.—Salvator, by Perceval 
Gibbon, $1.50.—Much Ado about Peter, by Jean Web- 
ster, illus., $1.50.—The Wild Geese, by Stanley J. 
Weyman, illus., $1.50.—Set in Silver, by C. N. and 
A. M. Williamson, $1.50.—The Landlubbers, by Ger- 
trude King, illus. in color, $1.50.—Ezekiel by Lucy 
Pratt, illus., $1.--Old Jim Case of South Hollow, by 
Edward I. Rice, with frontispiece, $1. net.—A. Prince 
of Dreamers, by Flora Annie Steel, $1.25 net.—In 
the Valley of the Shadows, by Thomas Lee Woolwine, 
illus. in color, $1.—Irresolute Catherine, by Violet 
Jacob, $1. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

The Children of the Summer, by William Dean Howells, 
illus., $1.50.—The Hand-ma Gentleman, by Irving 
Bacheller, with frontispiece, $1.50.—Wallace Rhodes, 
by Norah Davis, $1.50.—The Inner Shrine, anony- 
mous, illus., $1.50.—Mad Barbara, by Warwick Deep- 
ing, with frontispiece in color, $1.50.—Jason, by 
Justus Miles Forman, illus., $1.50.—The Actress, by 
Louise Closser Hale, illus., $1.50.— Katrine, by Elinor 
Macartney Lane, with frontispiece, $1.50.—The Gor- 
geous Borgia, by Justin Huntly McCarthy, with front- 
ispiece in color, $1.50.—The Lady of the White Veil, 
by Rose O'Neil, $1.50.—Peter, Peter, a romance out 
of town, by Maude Radford Warren, illus., $1.50.— 
The Planter, by Herman Whitaker, $1.50. (Harper & 
Brothers.) 

Fame’s Pathway, by H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, illus., $1.50. 
—Elizabeth Visits America, by Elinor Glyn, $1.50.— 
Rachel Lorian, by Mrs. Henry Dudeney, $1.50.— 
Idolatry, by Alice Perrin, $1.50.—Christopher Hib- 
hault, Roadmaker, by Margaret Bryant, $1.50.— 
Syrinx, by Lawrence North, with frontispiece, $1.50.— 

e Cuckoo's Nest, by Martha Gilbert Dickinson 
Bianchi, $1.50.—Houses of Glass, by Helen Mackay, 
$1.50. (Duffield & Co.) 

The Pilgrim’s March, by H. H. Bashford, $1.50.—Home- 
spun, by Lottie B. Parker, $1.50.—The Lady of the 
Dynamos, by Adele M. Shaw and Carmelita kwith, 
$1.50.—Less than Kin, by Alice Duer Miller, $1.25.— 
The Runaway Place, by William P. Eaton and E. M. 
Underhill, $1.25. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Little Gods, a masque of the Far Hast, b, 

Thomas, illus., $1.50.—Red Horse Hill, by Sidne 
McCali, $1.50.—The Strain of White, by Ada Wood- 
ruff Anderson, illus., $1.50.—In a Mysterious Way, 
4 Anne Warner, illus., $1.50.—But Still a Man, by 

argarct L. aaa 1.50.—-A Royal Ward, by Percy 
Brebner, $1.50.—The Bri Builders, by Anna Chapin 
Ray, $1.50.—The Whips of Time, by Arabella Kenealy, 
illus., $1.50.—The Miracles of Antichrist, , Selma 
Lagerlif, trans. from the Swedish by Pauline Bancroft 
Flach, new edition, $1.50.—Invisible Links, by Selma 
Lagerlof, trans. by Pauline Bancroft Flach, new edi- 
tion, $1.50. (Little, Brown, & Co.) 

Bill Truetell, a story of theatrical life, oy Compe H. 
Brennan, illus. in color, etc., $1.50.—The Delafield 
Affair, by Florence Finch Kelly, illus. in color, $1.50. 
—Mission Tales in the Days of the Dons, by. Mrs. 
> C. Forbes, illus. in tint, $1.50. (A. C. McClurg 
& Co. 

Elusive Isabel, by Jacques Futrelle, $1.50.—The Bill 
Toppers, by Andre Castaigne, $1.50.—Infatuation, by 
Lloyd Osbourne, illus., $1.50.—The Man in Lower 
Ten, by Mary Roberts Rinehart, illus., $1.50.—Loaded 
-y, by Ellery H. Clark, illus., $1.25. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co.) 
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Special Messenger, by Robert W. Chambers.—The Man 
without a Shadow, by Oliver Cabot, $1.50.—Master- 
builders, by J. E. Dunning, $1.50.—The Lady without 
Jewels, by Arthur Goodrich, $1.50.—The Raven, by 
George C. Hazelton, $1.50.—Brothers All, by Maarten 
Maartens, $1.50.—The Toll of the Sea, by Roy Nor- 
ton, $1.50.—The Morals of Germaine, by H. C. Row- 
land, $1.50.—A Year Out of Life, by Mary E. Waller, 
$1.50.—A King in Khaki, by H. K. Webster, $1.50. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) . 

—_ Gray, by Katharine Tynan, illus. in color, $1.50.— 
he Ame hs Cross, by Fergus Hume, with frontis- 
iece in color, $1.50.—The Hate of Man, by Headon 
ill, with frontispiece in color, $1.50.—A Life’s Ar- 

rears, by Florence Warden, with frontispiece in coior, 
$1.50.—Ships of Desire, by Kate Horn, with frontis- 
piece, $1.50.—The Interrupted Kiss, by Richard 
Marsh, with frontispiece in color, $1.50.—Hoodman 
Grey, Christian, by David Raeburn, with frontispiece, 
$1.50.—The Lure of Eve, by Edith Mary Moore, with 
frontispiece in color, $1.50.—A Daughter of the Storm, 
by Frank H. Shaw, with frontispiece in color, $1.50.— 
The Secret Paper, by Walter Wood, with frontispiece 
in color, $1.50.—The Wreathed Dagger, by Margaret 
neue with frontispiece in color, $1.50. (Cassell & 
0. 


The Woman in Question, by John Reed Scott, illus. in 
color, $1.50.—The Winning Chance, by Blizabeth J. 
Budgette, with frontispiece in color, $1.50.—Love’s 
Privilege, by Stella M. Diiring, with frontispiece in 
color, $1.50.—Lanier of the Cavalry, by Charles King, 
illus., $1.25. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Aline of the Grand Woods, by Nevil G. Henshaw, $1.50. 
—Nora Conough, by W. B. Henderson, $1.25.—By the 
Shores of Arcady, by Isabel Graham Eaton, $1.25. 
(Outing Publishing Co.) 

The Lost Cabin Mine, by Frederick Niven, $1.50.—The 
Third Circle, by Frank Norris, with frontispiece, 
$1.50.—A Daughter of France, by Constance Eliza- 
beth Maud, $1.50.—Galahad Jones, by Arthur H. 
Adams, $1.50.—Joan of the Hills, by T. B. Clegg, 
$1.50.—Chip, by F. E. Mills Young, $1.50.—The 
Measure of our Youth, by Alice Herbert, $1.50.—The 
Holy Mountain, anonymous, $1.50--The Odd Man, Wy 
Arnold Holcombe, $1.50.—Diana Dethroned, by W. 
Letts, $1.50.—The Congress Fan, by Charles Lowe, 
$1.50.—The Diepgeneneee of the Dean, by W. Bar- 
rawell Smith, $1. wy Pieces, by A. Neil 
Lyons, $1.50.—Maurin of the Maures, by Jean Aicard, 
trans. by Alfred Allinson, $1.50.—Maurin the Illus- 
trious, by Jean Aicard, trans. by Alfred Allinson, 
$1.50.—Someone Pays, by Noel Barwell, $1.50. (John 
Lane Co.) 

Thrice Armed, by Harold Bindloss, $1.50.—The Glory of 
the Conquered, by Susan Glaspell, $1.50.—Partners 
Three, by Victor Mapes, $1.25. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. 


The Watchers of the Plains, a tale of the western prai- 
ries, by Ridgwell Cullum, with frontispiece in color, 
$1.50. (George W. Jacobs & Co.) 

Miss Minerva and William Green Hill, ¥ Frances Boyd 
Calhoun, illus, $1—A Woman for Mayor, by Helen 
M. Winslow, illus., $1.50. (Reilly & Britton Co.) 

The Chrysalis, by Harold Morton Kramer, illus., $1.50. 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co.) 

The Full nz of Diantha, a novel of New York life, 
by Mrs. Philip Verrill Mighels, $1.50. (Forbes & Co.) 

The Perfume of the Lady in Black, by Gaston Leroux, 
illus., $1.50.—The Magnate, by Robert Elson, $1.50.— 
The Blindness of Virtue, by Cosmo Hamilton, $1.50.— 
The Beetle, a mystery, by Richard Marsh, $1.50. 
( Brentano’s.) 

The Young Nemesis, by Frank T. Bullen, illus. in color, 
$1.50. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Hand of God, by Cora Bennett Stephenson, with 

frontispiece, $1.50. (Ball Publishing Co.) 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


With Rifle in Five Continents, by Paul Niedieck, illus., 
$5. net.—Mexico, by C. Reginald Enoch, illus., $3. 
net.—The Real Japan, studies in contemporary Japan- 
ese manners, morals, administrations, and litics, 
by Sir Henry Norman, new edition, illus., $1.50 net.— 
England and the English, from an American point of 
view, by Price Collier, $1.50 net.—France of the 
French, by E. H. Barker, illus., $1.50 net. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 

Portugal in 1908, by Ernest Oldmeadow, illus., $3.50 
net.—A British Officer in the Balkans, by Major 
Percy Henderson, illus., $3.50 net.—Behind the Veil 


is 
Frontiers, by T. L. Penneli, with introduction b: 
Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, illus., $3.50 net. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 
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A Voyage on an Ice-pan, by Wilfred T. Grenfell, illus.— 
1909 Satchel Guide to Europe, by W. J. Rolfe, with 
maps and plans, $1.50 net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Letters from China, with particular reference to the Em- 

ress Dowager and the women of China, by Sarah 
*ike Conger, illus., $2.75 net.—A Summer in Tour- 
aine, by Frederick Lees, illus. in color, etc., $2.75 
net.—The Andean Land, by Chase 8. Osborn, 2 vols., 
illus., $5. net.—The Empire of the East, Japan as it 
was, is, and will be, by H. B. Montgomery, illus. in 
color, etc., $2.50 net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

Tunis and Kairouan, Carthage, etc., by Graham R. I. 
Petrie, illus. in color by the author, $4.80 net.—Vest 
Pocket Guide to Paris, illus. with maps and plans, 
50 cts. net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Seekers in Sicily, by Elizabeth Bisland, $2.50 net. 
(John Lane Co.) 


One Irish Summer, v4 William Eleroy Curtis, illus., $2. 
0.) 


net. (Duffield & 

Through Finland, by A. MacCallum Scott, $1.25 net. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

A Naturalist in Tasmania, by Geoffrey Smith, illus. 


(Oxford University Press.) 

Peru, its story, people, and religion, by Geraldine Guin- 
ness, illus., $2.50 net.—By the Great Wall, selected 
correspondence of Isabella Ri Williams, 1866-1897, 
with introduction by Arthur H. Smith, $1.50 net.— 
Spain of To-day from Within, with auteiiogere® of 
the author, by Manuel Aster. illus., $1. S.—Day- 
break in Korea, by Mrs. W. M. Baird, illus., 50 cts. 
net. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

Every-Day Japan, by Arthur Lloyd, with introduction by 
Count Tadasu Hayashi, illus. in color, etc., $4. net.— 
Quaint Subjects of the King, by John Foster Fraser, 
illus., $1.75. (Cassell & Co.) 

The Man-Eaters of Tsavo, by J. H. Patterson, new and 
cheaper edition, illus., $1.75 net. (Macmillan Co.) 


ART. — ARCHITECTURE. — MUSIC. 


Florentine Sculptors of the Renaissance, a 8 Wilhelm 
ode, us., $4. net.—Great Masters of Dutch and 
Flemish Painting, by Wilhelm Bode, illus., $2. net.— 
Art in Great Britain and Ireland, by Sir Walter Arm- 
strong, illus. in color, etc., $1.50 net.—English Houses 
and Gardens in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies, by Mervin MacCartney, illus., $6. net.—The 
Art of the Plasterer, by George P. Bankart, illus., 
$10. net.—The Domestic Architecture of Great Brit- 
tain during the Tudor Period, Part II., illus., per set 
of 3 parts, $48.—History of Painting in Italy, by 
J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle, new edition re- 
vised and enlar, in 6 vols., Vol. LII., illus., $6. net. 
—A Study of the History of Music, by Edward Dick- 
inson, new enlarged edition, with bibliographical sup- 
plement, $2.50 net.—Drawings of Great Masters, new 
vols.: Alfred Stevens, by Hugh Stannus; Watteau, by 
Octave Uzanne; each illus., $2.50 net. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Acropolis of Athens, by Martin L. te illus., 
$4. net.—Greek Architecture, by Allan arquand, 
illus.—Grove’s Dictionary of Music, revised and en- 
larged under the editorship of J. Fuller Maitland, 
at V., completing the edition, $5. net. (Macmillan 

0.) 

Medieval Architecture, by Arthur Kingsley Porter, 2 
vols., illus., $15. net. (Baker & Taylor Co.) 

Builders of Spain, by Clara C. Perkins, 2 vols., illus., $5. 
net.—French Cathedrals and Chateaux, by Clara C. 
Perkins, new edition, 2 vols., illus., $5. net. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 

The Spanish Series, edited by Albert F. Calvert, new 
vols.: Madrid, Royal Palaces of Spain, reco; 
each illus., $1.50 net.—Studio Year-Book of Decora- 
tive Art, 1909, illus. in color, etc., paper, $2.50 net; 
cloth $3. net.—Grieg and his Music, by H. T. Finck, 
new edition, illus., $2.50 net. (John Lane Co.) 

Grammar of Lettering, a handbook of alphabets, by 
Andrew W. Lyons, illus. in color, $2.50 net. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 

History of Architectural Development, 3 vols., Vol. II., 
Medieval, by Simpson, illus. (Longmans, 
Green, & Co.) 

A Handbook of Modern French Painting, by D. Cady 
Eaton, illus., $2. net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Collector’s Handbooks, new vol.: W ood, by N. Hud- 
son Moore, illus., $1. net.—-Masterpieces in Color, 
new vols.: Whistler, Rubens, Constable, Memling; 
illus. in color, each 65 cts. net; leather, $1.50 net. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

Cassell’s House Decoration, edited by Paul N. Hasluck, 
illus. In color, etc., $3. net.—Cassell’s Royal Academy, 
— and Sculpture, 1909, $1.75 net. (Cassell & 

0.) 

Classics in Art series, new vol.: The Work of Rembrandt, 
with biographical introduction by Adolf Rosenberg, 

illus., $3.50 net. (Brentano’s.) 





What is a Picture? 60 cts. net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

Practical Church Music, a discussion of purpose, meth- 
ods, and plans, by Edmund S. Lorenz, $1.50 net. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.) 


NATURE AND OUTDOOR LIFE. 


American Nature Series, new vols.: Fish Stories, by 
Charles F. Holder and David Starr Jordan, $1.75 
net; The Life of a Fossil Hunter, by C. H. Sternberg, 
$1.60 net; Birds of the World, by F. H. Knowlton 
and Robert Ridgway, $7. net; each illus. in color, etc. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Biography of a Silver-Fox, by Ernest Thompson 
Seton, illus. by the author, $1.50. (Century Co.) 
Wild Life on the Rockies, by Enos A. Mills, illus., $1.75 
net.—In American Fields and Forests, by Henry D. 
Thoreau, John Burroughs, John Muir, Bradford Tor- 
rey, Dallas Lore Sharp, and Olive Thorne Miller, 
illus. in photogravure, Bi.so net.—Birds of the Bos- 
ton Public Garden, a study in migration, by Horace 
Winslow Wright, with introduction by Bradford Tor- 
re. illus.—Stickeen, by John Muir, 60 cts. net. 

(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Wild Flowers and Fruits, by George L. Walton, illus. in 
color, etc., $1.50 net.—The Home Garden, by Eben 
E. Rexford, illus., $1.25 net.—Our Insect Friends and 
Enemies, by John B. Smith, illus., $1.50 net. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 

The American Flower Garden, by Neltje Blanchan, lim- 
ited edition, illus. in color, etc., $10. net.—The Dog 
Book, by James Watson, new one-volume edition, 
illus., $3. net.—-A Key to the Nature Library, by 

A E. Rogers, illus., $1.50 net. (Doubleday, Page 

& Co.) 


The Summer Garden of Pleasure, by Mrs. Stephen Bat- 
son, illus. in color, $3.50. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 
Ant Communes and How they are Governed, a study in 
natural civics, by Henry C. McCook, illus., $2. net. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 

The Nature Book, a book for those who know the joys 
of the open air, with introduction on “The Love of 

* by Walter Crane, Vol. II., completing the 

illus. in coior, $5. net.—Life Histories of 
Familiar Plants, pular accounts of their develop- 
ment, habits, and general phenomena, by John J. 
Ward, illus., $1.75 net.—Cassell’s A B C of Garden- 
ing, an illustrated encyclopedia of practical horti- 
culture, by Walter P. Wright, illus., $1.25 net.— 
Gardening in the North, by 8S. Arnott and R. P. 
Brotherston, $1. net.—Sweet Peas and how to grow 
them, by H. H. Thomas, illus., 50 cts. net.—Little 
Gardens and how to make them, by H. H. Thomas, 
illus., 40 cts. net. (Cassell & Co.) 

The Transformation of the Animal World, by Charles 
Desperet, $1.75 net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

The Earth’s Bounty, by Mrs. Kate V. Saint Maur. (Mac- 
millan Co.) 

A Guide to the Country Home, by Edward K. Parkinson, 
$1. net. (Outing Publishing Co.) 

Who’s Who among the Wild Flowers, 
arranged by Frances Duncan, illus., 
Yard & Co.) 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 


What is Physical Life? by William Hanna Thomson, 
$1.50 net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Fifty Years of Darwinism, eleven centennial addresses 
in honor of Charles Darwin, $2.50 net. (Henry Holt 
& Co.) 

Rural Science Series, new vols.: The Physiology of Plant 
Production, 5 | B. M. Duggar; Forage —* for the 
South, by S. M. Tracy; Fruit Insects, by M. B. géA 
erland; Principies of Soil Management, by T. 
Lyon and B. O. Fippin.—Concealing Coloration in the 
Animal Kingdom, by Albert H. and Gerald H. Thayer, 
illus. (Macmillan Co.) 

The Making of Species, by yy Dewar and Frank 

inn, $2.50 net. (John Lane Co.) 

Guay in Deily Life, by Dr. Lassar-Cohn, trans. by 
M. . Pattison Muir, fourth edition, $1.75 net.— 
Elementary Agricultural Chemistry, by Herbert Ingle, 
illus., $1.50 net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

The Human Species, its specific characteristics consid- 
a =. ones nt = = agate ——- 

siology, and pathology, by Ludwig Hopf, trans. 
frees the German, illus., 33. net.—The General Char- 
acters of the Proteins, by 8. B. hryver, 80 cts. 
net.—An Introduction to the Science of Radio-activity, 
by Charles W. Rafferty, illus.—Spinning Tops and 
Gyrescepie Motion, by Harold Crabtree, illus. (Long- 
mans, Green, & Co.) 

The Handyman's Enquire Within, edited by Paul N. 
Hasluck, illus., $3. net. assell’s Cyclopedia of Me- 
chanics, edited by Paul N. Hasluck, Vol. V., com- 


by W. I. Beecroft, 
‘ net. (Moffat, 





pleting the work, illus., $2.50 net. (Cassell & Co.) 
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Present-Day Primers, first vols.: The Conquest of the 
Air, the advent of aerial navigation, by A. Lawrence 
Rotch; Wireless Telegraphy and Wireless Telephony, 
by A. E. Kennelly, new enlarged edition; each illus., 

$1. net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 


POLITICS. — ECONOMICS. — SOCIOLOGY. 


The Government of European Cities, by William Bennett 
Munro.—The People’s Law, by Charles Sumner Lob- 
ingier.—Socialism in History and Practice, by Morris 
Hillquit.—Socialism, by John Spargo, new revised 
edition.—The Citizen’s Library, edited by Richard T. 
Ely, new vols.: Credit and Banking, by David Kinley; 
The Government of Great American Cities, by Delos 
F. Wilcox; Wage-Earning Women, by Annie Marion 
MacLean, with introduction by Grace H. Dodge; per 
vol., $1.25 net. (Macmillan Co.) 

The World United, the Panama Canal, its history, its 
making, its future, by John George Leigh, illus., $4. 
net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

America and the Far Eastern Question, an examination 
of modern phases of the Far Eastern question, b 
} = ae F. Millard, illus., $4. net. (Moftat, Yard rf 

0. 

Evolution of Modern Germany, by William Harbut Daw- 
son, $4. net.—Social Organization, a study of the 
larger mind, by Charles Horton Cooley, $1.50 net.— 
The Churches and the Wage Earners, a study of the 
cause and cure of their separation, by C. Betrand 
Thompson, $i. net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Chapters on Municipal Administration and Accounting, 
by Frederick A. Cleveland.—Railroad Promotion and 
Capitalization in the United States, by Frederick A. 
Cleveland.—The Essentials of Self-Government in 
England and Wales, a comprehensive survey, by Ellis 
T. Powell.—Joseph Cowen’s Speeches on the Near 
Eastern Question, foreign and imperial affairs, and on 
the British Empire, 1876-1897, revised by his daugh- 
ter.—Unemployment, a problem of industry, by W. H. 
Beveridge, $2.40 net. (Longmans, Green, & Co.) 

American Public Problems series, new vol.: The Chinese 
in the United States, by M. R. Coolidge, $1.50 net.— 
Freight Tariffs and Traffic, by Logan G. McPherson, 
$2. net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Remaking the Mississippi, by John L. Mathews, illus., 
$1.75 net.—Human Nature in Politics, by Graham 
Wallas, $1.50 net.—State Insurance, by Frank W. 
Lewis, $1.25 net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Cameralists, by Albion W. Small.—Social Duties 
from the Christian Point of View, a text book for the 
study of social problems, by Charles Richmond Hen- 
derson. (University of Chicago Press.) 

The Gospel of Anarchy, by Hutchins Hapgood, $1.50. 
(Duffield & Co.) 

On the Tracks of Life, the immorality of morality, trans. 
from the Italian of Leo G. Sera by J. M. Kennedy, 
with introduction by Oscar Levy, $2.50 net. (John 
Lane Co.) 

The Menace of Socialism, by W. Lawler Wilson, $1.50 
net. (George W. Jacobs & Co.) 


The Woman’s Invasion, by William Hard, collaborated. 


by Rheta Childe Dorr, supplementary .facts by Dr. 
Weyl, illus., $1.60 net. (Century Co.) 


The Panama Canal and its Makers, » | Vaughan Cornish, 
D. Sc., illus., $1.50 net. (Little, Brown, & Co.) 

The Southern South, by A. B. Hart, $1.50 net. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 


The A B C of Taxation, by C. B. Fillebrown, illus., $1.20 
net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

The South African Natives, their progress and present 
condition, edited by the South African Native Races 
Committee, $2. net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


The Passing of the Tariff, by Raymond L. Bridgman, 
$1.20 net. (Sherman, French & Co.) 

The Fabian Essays in Socialism, by G. Bernard Shaw, 
Sir Sidney Olivier, Annie Besant, and others, new edi- 
tion, with new | = mony by G. Bernard Shaw, 50 cts. 
net. (Ball Publishing Co.) 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


The Laws of pone, human and divine, by Henr 
Churchill King.—Faith and Works of Christian Si- 
ence, by the author of “Confessio Medici.”—The Ap- 
proach to the Social Question, by Francis Greenwood 
Peabody.—Studies in Religion and tage oA by A. M. 

Fairbairn.—A Valid Christianity for T y, by Rt. 

Rev. Charles D. Williams.—Modern Thought and the 

Crisis in Belief, by Robert M. Wenley.—The One- 

Volume Commentary on the Holy Bible, by various 

writers, edited by John R. Dummelow.—The Preacher, 

his persop, message, and method, by Arthur 8. Hoyt, 
$1.50 net.—A Second Year of Sunday School Lessons, 








by Florence Palmer King.—The Bible for Home and 
School, edited by Shailer Mathews, 4 new volumes.— 
United Study of Mission series, new vols.—The Gospel 
in Latin Lands, by Mrs. Francis E. Clark. (Macmil- 
lan Co.) 

Dictionary of the Bible, edited by James Hastings, with 
coéperation and assistance of J. A. Setbie, J. C. Lambert, 
and Shailer Mathews, complete one-volume cdition, 
with maps and illustrations, $5. net.—-International 
Theological Library, new vol.: The Christian Doc- 
trine of God, by W. N. Clarke, $2.50 net.—Epochs in 
the Life of Paul, by A. T. Robertson, $1.25 net.— 
Modernism, by Paul Sabatier, $1.25 net.—The His- 
torical Bible, by Charles Foster Kent, in 6 vols., Vol. 
IIIl., The Kings and Prophets of Israel and Judah, 
from the division of the kingdom to the Babylonian 
exile, $1. net.—The Gospel and the Church, 4 Alfred 
Loisy, new edition, with introduction by Newman 
Smyth, $1. net.—Passing Protestantism and Coming 
Catholicism, by Newman Smyth, third edition, $1. 
net.—The Faith of a Modern Protestant, by Wilhelm 
Bousset, 75 cts. net.—A Working Theology, by Alex- 
ander MacColl, 75 cts. net. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) 

Studies in Christianity, by Borden Parker Bowne, $1.50 
net.—Silver Cup, by Charles Cuthbert Hall, $1.25 
net.— Is Immortality Desirable? by G. Lowes Dick- 
inson, 75 cts. net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


The Emmanuel Movement, its principles, methods, and 
results, by Elw Worcester and Samuel McComb, 
$1.50 net.—School Sermons, by Henry Sages Coit, 
edited by C. W. Coit, $1.50 net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

The Spirit of Christ in Common Life, sermons by the 
late Charles Bigg, with introduction by the Bishop 
of Oxford, $2 net.—Pastor Ovium, the day-book of a 
country parson, by John Huntley Skrine.—A History 
of the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, by Darwell 
Stone, 2 vols.—Studies in the Resurrection of Christ, 
an argument, by Charles H. Robinson.—The Dawn of 
the Catholic Revival in England, 1781-1803, by Ber- 
nard Ward, 2 vols., illus.—The Being and Attributes 
of God, by Francis J. Hall, $1.50 net.—Immortality, 
by H. E. Holmes, $1.40 net.—The Gospel and Human 
Needs, the Hulsean lectures for 1908-9, with addi- 
tions, by John Nevill Figgis, $1.25 mnet.—Hcclesia 
Discens, the church’s lesson from the age, by James 
H. F. Peile, $1.60 net.—The Divine Friendship, by 
Jesse Brett, $1. net.—The Precious Blood of Christ, 
Pay Randolph, 75 cts. net. (Longmans, Green, 
& Co. 


Fragments that Remain, thoughts on the life of the 
bristian, by A. T. Mahan, D. C. L., $1.50 net. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.) 

Christ and the Eastern Soul, the witness of the Oriental 
consciousness to Jesus christ, by Charles Cuthbert 
Hall.—The Religious Attitude and Life in Islam, by 
Duncan B. Macdonald.—The Teaching of Jesus about 
the Future, according to the Synoptic Gospels, by 
Henry Burton Sharman.—The Development of the 
Idea of Atonement, by Ernest D. Burton, J. M. P. 
Smith, and Gerald B. Smith.—Studies in Galilee, by 
Ernest W. G. Masterman.—The Function of Religion 
in Man’s Struggle for Existence, by George Burman 
Foster. (University of Chicago Press.) 


The Biblical Illustrator, Isaiah, Vol. II., by Joseph 8. 
Excell, illus., $2.—Christian Science in the Light of 
Holy Scripture, by I. M. Haldeman, $1.50 net.—The 
Analyzed Bible, by G. Campbell Morgan, new vols. : 
The Gospel of St. John, The Book of Job; each $1. 
net.—The Exploration of Egypt and the Old Testa- 
ment, a summary of results obtained by exploration 
in Egypt up to the present time, with a fuller account 
of those bearing on the Old Testament, by J. Garrow 
Duncan, illus., $1.50 net.—The Life of Jesus Christ, 
by James Stalker, new revised edition, 60 cts.—West- 
minster New Testament, new vol.: The Gospel of St. 
Mark, by 8S. W. Green; 75 cts. net.—Popular Lec- 
tures of Sam Jones, edited by Walt Holcomb, $1. net. 
—Life in the Word, by Philip Mauro, 50 cts.—Moun- 
tains and Valleys in the nistry of Jesus, by G. 
Campbell Morgan, 25 cts. net.—The Life Beyond, an 
allegory, by Mrs. Alfred Gatty, new edition, 35 cts. 
net. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

The Teaching of Jesus, by Count Leo Tolstoi, 75 cts. 
net.—Personal Religion in pt before Christianity, 
by W. M. Flinders Petrie, cts. net. (Harper & 
Brothers.) 

Helps toward Nobler Living, or, Unto the Hills, by Floyd 
W. Tomkins, 50 cts. net.—The Sunday School Teach- 
er’s Manual, designed as an aid to teachers in pre- 

aring Sunday-school lessons, edited by Wililam M. 
Broton, $1. net.—Character, some talks to young men, 
by James Clayton Mitchell, 75 cts. net. George W. 
Jacobs & Co.) 
Vedanta in Practice, by Swami Paramananda, $1. net. 
(Baker & Taylor Co.) 
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val the world and the th 


by Handley C. G. Moule, 
~y photogravure portrait, $1. 1 & 


25 net. (Cassel 


=e ate: Life, by Hen Frank, a - 50 net.—Religion 
and Life, a volume of addresse: members of the 
faculty of the Meadville Theol eal School, $1.10 
net.—Providence and Calamity, py Charles W. Heis- 
ley, $1.20 net. (Sherman, French & Co.) 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


A Pluralistic Universe, lectures on the Hibbert Founda- 
tion delivered at Oxford, 1908, by William James, 
$1.50 net. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

ey ‘e by Hugo Milnsterberg, $2. net.—Moffat, 

rd 

The Problem of Human Life as viewed by the 
thinkers from Plato to the present time, by Ru sips 
Eucken, trans. by W. S. Hough and W. R. Boyce- 
Gibson, $3. net. "(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

van ae by James Bissett Pratt. (Macmil- 


The Moral System of Dante’s Inferno, by W. H. V. Reade. 


—Kant's Theory of Knowled by H. A. Prichard. 
(Oxford University Press.) » 
HYGIENE. — MEDICINE. — SURGERY. 


Self-Help for Nervous Women, familiar talks on economy 
in nervous ee by John K. Mitchell, $1. net. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

The Philosophy of Long Life, Py Jean Finot, trans. by 
Harry Roberts, $2.50 net. ohn Lane Co.) 

Text-Book of wy. f by Margaret Donahue, $1.75 net. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) . _ $ ‘ 

Tuberculosis, a preventable and curable disease, by S. 

dolphus Knopf, illus., $2. net.—Some End-Results 
Faia eo} James G. Mumford, 25 cts. net. (Mof- 
fat, 0.) 

The Doctor Sa a book of advice for the household, 
with hints for the preservation of health and preven- 
tion of disease, $1. net. (George W. Jacobs & Co.) 

A Natural Method of Physical Training, by Edwin Check- 
a) new edition, illus., $1.25 net. (Baker & Taylor 


=e ae A an and training, by Marianna Wheeler, 
vised edi tion, $1. net. (Harper & Brothers.) 

detain, a review of the moral treatment of disor- 
dered nerves a Alfred T. Schofield, 50 cts. net. 
(Moffat, Yard & Co. ) 

Making the oon of Things series, by Alice K. Fallows, 
comprising: The Point of View, A Talk on Relaxa- 
tion, Mental Hygiene for Everyday Living; per vol., 
35 cts. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


Montaigne’s Essays, the Florio translation, limited library 
edition, 3 vols., introduction by Thomas Seccom 
bey portraits, per set, $10. net. (E. P. Dutton & 
0.) 

Works of Thomas Hardy, 


ket edition, first vol.: T 
of the ab ng te 


ess 
1.25.—History of the United 


Netherlands, from the death of William the Silent 
to 1609, new edition, 2 vols., $3. net. (Harper & 
Brothers.) 

Poems of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 2 vols., with photo- 


gravure portrait, $5. net.—Poems of Oscar ilde, 
complete edition, edited, with a biogra; apie: introduc- 
tion, by Temple Sco tt, $1.50 net.—The Wayside Se- 
ries, new vols. : Soldier Tales, by Rudyard Kipling; 
The al Prince, and other fairy tales, a Oscar 
hedge F ubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, trans. in verse 
by Edward tz Gerald; Quatrains of Omar Khay- 
yam, ee into prose by ustin Huntly McCarthy ; 
per vol., $1. (Brentano’s.) 

Victor Hugo’s Works, handy library edition, 8 new vols., 
with photogravure frontispieces, per set, $8. net; 
leather, $20. net. (Little, Brown, & Co.) 

Poetical Works of John Dryden, edited by George R. 
Noyes, Cambri edition, with ima fey portrait 
an vignette, $3. (Houghton M 

The Saints’ Everlasting Rest, or, a treatise on the blessed 


state of the Saints in thelr. enjoyment of God in 
Glory, by Richard Baxter, edited by William Young, 
with yo 
Lippincott 

Prose and Postical Works of Charles ne Mary Lamb, 
edited by Thomas Hutchinson, 2 vols. 
— paper one-volume edition. 

ress.) 


vure frontispiece, $2.50 net. (J. 


.; also Oxford 
(Oxford University 








Trimalchio’s Dinner, trans. from the Latin of Petronius 
Arbiter, with introduction and oon rapnice hical index 
by Harry Thurston Peck, $1.50. Dodd, ead & Co.) 

Hunts with Jorrocks, b Seat Surteen, edition de luxe, 
illus. in color, etc., $5. net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Sunnyfield, by Louise Morgan Sill, fee. 1.25.—Story- 
Told Science, first vol.: Little Busybodies, by Jean- 
nette Marks and Julia Moody, . 75 cts.—Adven- 
tures in Field and Forest, by tarbuck, Frank 
H. Spearman, Charles H. Day, and others, illus., 60 
ets.—On Track and Diamond, rge Harvey, 
Van Tassel Sutphen, James M. Hallowell, and others, 
illus., 60 cts.—Harper’s Machinery Book for Boys, 
edited by Joseph H. Adams, illus., $1.75.—Heroes of 


‘Amerteah rw <4 new vol.: Sir Walter Ralei . by 
_— . Ober, illus., $1. net. (Harper & Broth- 
ers. 

Every Child Should Know Books, new vols.: Kiplin 


ms and Stories Every Child Should Amy it 
by Mary E. Burt; The Marvelous Adventures of Pinoc- 
io, —= the Italian of “Carlo Collodi” by A. G. 
Caprani, edited by Mary E. Burt; Wild Flowers 
Every Matta Should Know, by Frederic William 
Stack; each illus.—The Bishop and rman, 
y y Joel — Harris, illus $1. net. * (Doubleday, 
‘0 
A calles Guide to American ey, te H. W. Elson, 
illus., $1.25 net.—A Child’s Guide to Reading, by 
John Macy, illus., $1.25 net. (Baker & Taylor Co.) 
The Road to Oz, by L. Frank Baum, illus. in color, $1.25. 
—The House a Jap Built, illus. in color, 75 cts.— 
Little Johnny and the Taffy Possums, illus. in color, 
by J. R. Bray, 35 cts. net. (Reilly & Britton Co.) 


Bob’s Cave Boys, by Charles P. Burton, illus., $1.50.— 
Witter Whitehead’s Own Story, by Henry G. Hunt- 
ing, $1.25. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

When Mother Lets Us Garden, by Frances Duncan, illus., 
75 cts. met. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

The Way, a devotional book for boys, by George Whar- 
SS) epper, leather, $1. net. (Longmans, Green, & 


Happy School Days, a book for girls, by Margaret E. 

ngster, $1.25. (Forbes & Co.) 

The Garden of Girls, by Marian A. Hilton, illus., $1.50. 
(Tandy-Thomas " 

The Boys’ Book of Locomotives, Le Howden, third 
edition, illus., $2. (Frederick sitckee Co.) 


EDUCATION.—BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


ory of Re my before the pete Ages, by Frank 
Graves.—The American = — ies John 
ri cenkiie “ie wn.—Genetic Psych a win A. 
Kirkpatrick.—The Psycholo; += king, by Irving 
E. yy —Principles of erican Government, by 
pag J A, Beare —Plane ans Solid Codrdinate Geom- 
etry, OY Fine and H. D. Thompson.—Plane and 
seieal RT ; D: A. Rothrock.—Outlines 
Psychology, by E. — oy —Applied Mechan- 
ies for Eng neers, by Edward L. Ha — $2. net.-— 
College Chemistry, by Louis Kahlenberg.—The Ble- 
ments of Light and Sound, by W. 8. klin and 
Barry MacNutt.—The Rhetoric of Oratory, by Edwin 
4 is Shurter.—The Government of European Cit- 
by W. B. Munro.—A Text-book on Physical 
Caralatry, by Harry C. Jones.—Alternating Currents 
and | ae ing Current Machinery, y ugald C. 
and John P. Jackson.—Selections from American Lit- 
erature, 1607-1800, by William B. Cairns.—Macmiilan 
Latin Classics, new vols. : ba” k XXI, and Se- 
lections, edited by James gbert; Tacitus’ ri- 
cola, edited oy Duane R. Stuart; Tacitus’ Histories, 
I and III, edited by Frank G. Moore; Plautus’ Tri- 
nummus, edited by G. R. Fairclough.—Recitations for 
hool Assemblies with Suggested Programs, com- 
jled by Anna T. Lee O’Neill.—A Manual of Music, 
y Frank A. Rix.—Dictation Day by Day, by Kate 
= Wagenen.—Words Spoken an Me may by " weary 
y. aeeeee, : books, Book I.—Cwsar, the Gallic War, 
edited b L. Hodges.—Elements ot Agriculture, by 
G. F. Lomene~ ted n Prose Composition, by Charles 
M. Baker and Alexander J. Inglis.—The Universal 
Speller, by William FE. Chancellor.—Macmillan’s 
Pocket Classics, vols.: Stevenson's aacneapes. 
edited by John T. st Irving’s Knickerboc rbocker's 
New York, edited hed Greenlaw; Irving's Tales 
of a Traveller, ted r Jennie F: Chase; Haw- 
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thorne’s Mosses from an Old Manse, edited by Charles 
E. Burbank; Ruskin’s Crown of Wild Olives and 
ge of the Air, edited by W. F. Melton; Cooper’s 

he Spy, edited by Samuel Thurber, Jr.; Dana's Two 
Years before the Mast, edited by H 
vol., 25 cts. (Macmillan Co.) 


American History, by James A. James and Albert H. 
Sanford.—Elementary Logic, by William J. Taylor.— 
English Speech, its history and use, by George Phili 
Krapp.—A Practica! Arithmetic, by Mr. and Mrs. F. 
L. Stevens and Tait Butler, 65 cts. net.—The School 
Garden Book, y Ciarence M. Weed and Philip Emer- 
son.—Hymna! for Male Voices, by Charles En Morse 
and Ambrose White Vernon, with introduction by 
President Tucker of Dartmouth College.—Agriculture 
for Common Schools, by M. L. Fisher and F. A. Cot- 
ton.—Physiology and Hygiene for Young People, by 
Andrew and Robert Eadie, illus.—A Natural Speller, 
by —— H. Kelley and Herbert L. Morse, 25 cts. 
net.—The Scribner English Classics, new vols.: 
Shakespeare’s Julius Cwsar, edited by Frederick H. 
Sykes; Browning’s Shorter Poems, edited by John 

- Cunliffe; Scott’s The Lady of the Lake, edited by 
Ralph H. Bowles; each 25 cts. net. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 

The Reorganization of Our Coneqes, by Clarence F. 
Birdseye, $1.75 net. (Baker & ylor Co.) 

Education in the Far East, by Charles F. Thwing.—So- 
cial Development and Education, by M. V. O’Shea.— 
Heroes of European eg by Eva March Tappan. 
—A History of American Literature, by William E. 
Simonds.—LEnglish for Foreigners, by ara O’Brien, 
with introduction by Thomas M. Balliet.—Melodies of 
— Verse, by Lewis Kennedy Morse.—A Primer 
of Nursery Rhymes, by Leota Swem, 30 cts. net.— 
Riverside Educational ee. edited by Henry 
Suzzallo, first vols.: Education, an essay, and other 
selections, by Ralph Waldo Emerson; the Meaning of 
Infancy and the part played by infancy in the edu- 
cation of man, by John Fiske; Education for Effi- 
ciency and the new definition of the cultivated 
man, by Charles W. Eliot; Ethical Principles Under- 
lyin ucation, by John Dewey; Self-Cuitivation in 
English, by George Herbert Paimer; Ethical and 
Moral instruction in the Schools, by George Herbert 
Palmer, per vol., 35 cts. net.—Riverside Literature 
series, new vols.: Goldsmith’s The Good-Natured 
Man, She Stoops to Conquer, edited by Thomas H. 
Dickinson, each, paper, 15 cts. net.; Representative 
English and Scottish Ballads, edited by Adelaide 
Witham under the supervision of William A. Neilson, 
paper, 30 cts. net; Shakespeare’s King Lear, from the 
Cambridge edition, with introduction and notes by A. 
H. Thorndike, paper, 15 cts. net; Thoreau’s Katahdin 
and Chesuncook, from “The Maine Woods,” with 
introduction by Clifton Johnson, paper, 15 cts. net. 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co.) 

English Scholarship System, in its relation with the sec- 
ondary schools for boys and girls, by M. E. Sadler 
and H. a Smith.—Text-Book of Experimental 
Psychology, by Charles 8S. Myers, $2.40.—Writing 
and Speaking, a text-book of rhetoric and composition, 
by Charles Sears Baldwin.—Constructive Exercise in 
English, by Maude M. Frank.—Elementary Chemis- 
try, by W. H. Godfrey. (Longmans, Green, & Co.) 

English Poems, the Elizabethan and Caroline 
atl Walter C. Bronson. (University of Chicago 

ress, 

Sketches of Rulers of India, by G. D. Oswell. (Oxford 
University Press.) 

Modern Educators and their Ideals, by Thomas Misawa, 
$1.50 net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


. BE. Keyes; per 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ships and Sailors of Old Salem, by Ralph D. Paine, 

llus., $3.50 net.—The Conquest of the Missouri, the 
seory, of Grant Marsh, Steamboat Captain, by Joseph 
M. Hanson, $2. net.—Sea Fishing from Cape Cod to 
the Carolinas, by Louis Rhead, $1.50 net.—American 
Poultry Culture, by R. B. Sando, illus., $1.50 net. 
(Outing Publishing Co.) 

Punch and Abraham Lincoln, a collection of cartoons 
published during the American Civil War, with intro- 
duction by William 8S. Walsh, illus., $1. net.—Our 
American Holidays, edited by Robert Haven Schauf- 
fler, new vols.: Lincoln's Birthday, and Memorial 
Day; each $1. net.—The Bridge Fiend, a cheerful 
book for bridge-whisters, by Arthus Loring Brace, 
with frontispiece, $1. met. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases, classi- 
fied and arranged to facilitate expression of ideas, 
by Peter Mark Roget, enlarged and improved, rtly 
from author's notes, with index, by John Lewis Roget. 
$1.60 net.—Visitors to the New World before and 
after Columbus, by Marion Mulhall. (Longmans, 
Green, & Co.) 





British Historical Portraits, chosen by Emery Walker, 
Vol. I., from Richard II. to Henry Wriothesley, each 
portrait accompanied by a brief sketch written b; 
Cc. R. L. Fletcher, with general introduction by C. F. 
Bell.—Welsh Medieval Law, a thirteenth cent MS. 
in the British Museum; text of the laws of Howell 
the Good, reproduced with translation, introduction, 
appendix, glossary, index, and map, by A. W. Wade- 
Evans. (Oxford University Press.) 

Art of Speech and Deportment, selected seodinge. by 
Anna Morgan, 2 vols., each $1.50 net.—Jane Hamil- 
ton’s Recipes, delicacies from the Old Dominion, b 
Charlotte M. Poindexter, $1.—The Railway Ma 
Service, its origin and development, by Clark E. 
Carr, illus., 50 cts. net.—My Chums in Caricature, 
a ss - gallery, by Herschel Williams, 50 cts. net. 
(A. C. MeClurg & Co.) 

Manners and Customs in All Lands, by Charles Morris, 
$1. net.—Reader’s Reference Library, new vol.: Ben- 
ham’s Book of Quotations, $3.50 net. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.) 

Women of All Nations, a record of their characteristics, 
habits, manners, customs, and influence, by many 
writers, 2 vols., illus. in color, etc., $12 net.—Cas- 
sell’s Household Cookery, by Lizzie Heritage, with 
introduction by J. L. . Thudichum, illus., $1.50. 
(Cassell & Co.) 

Human Speech, by N. C. Macnamara, $1.75 net.—Build- 
ing the Woman, by Caroline Latimer, $2. net.—Mod- 
ern Accounting, by H. R. Hatfield, $1.75 net.—Story 
= by W, 8S. Tower, 75 cts. net. (D. Appleton 

Co. 


Haremlik, some es from the life of Turkish women, 
by Demetra Vaka.—Choosing a Vocation, by Frank 
Parsons. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

When Railroads were New, by C. F. Carter, $2.50 net.— 
Athletic Games in the ucation of Women, by Ger- 
trude Dudley and Frances A. Kellor, $1.25 net. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 

The American Newspaper, by James BE. Rogers. (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press.) 

Toys of Other Daye. by Mrs. F. Nevell Jackson, illus., 
$7.50 net. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

Beyond the Borderline of Life, by Gustavus Myers, $1. 
net.—How I Know that the d Return, by Will- 
iam T. Stead, 75 cts. on — omens, and Camp Cook- 
ing, by Frank A Bates, illus., cts. net.—Vest 
Pocket Limericks, designed as a make-joy and kill- 
care, 50 cts. net. (Ball Publishing Co.) 

A Dickens Dictionary, characters and scenes of the nov- 
els and miscellaneous works, alphabetically Ven a 
by Alex. J. Philip.—Passing English of the Victor 
Era, a dictionary of heterodox English slang and 
phrase, by J. Redding Ware, $2.50 net.—Pocket Dic- 
tionary series, new vol.: Francais et Allemand les 
deux Parties, a French-German and German-French 
wordbook, by H. Schwann, 50 cts.— ture Refer- 
ence Library, new vol.: Dictionary of Philosophical 
ae by Arthur Butler, 50 cts. (E. P. Dutton & 

0.) 
Cooking for Two, a handbook for young housekeepers, 
b Fanet Mackenzie Hall, illus., $1.50 net.—The Small 
acht, its handli and management in racing and 
sailing, by Edwin A. Boardman, illus., $2. net. (Lit- 
tle, Brown, & Co.) 

Letters of a Japanese Schoolboy, by Wallace Irwin, illus., 
$1.50. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

The Great Wet Way, by Alan Dale, illus., $1.50 net. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Trolley Folly, by Henry Wallace Phillips, illus. in color, 
$1.25. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

The Menu Book, designed and illus. by Clara Powers 
Wilson, $1.25.—Pippins and Peaches, by Mme. Qui 
Vive, illus. in color, etc., $1. (Reilly & Britton Co.) 

The One and All Reciter, serious, humorous, and dra- 
matic selections, edited by Marshall Steele, $1. net.— 
The Woman in the Car, a guide for women motor- 

ists, by Dorothy Levitt, illus., $1. net. (John Lane 

Co.) 


Steps Along the Path, by Katherine H. Newcomb, $1.40 
net.—The Correspondent’s Manual), for stenographers, 
typewriter operators, and clerks, by William Hickox, 
revised and enlarged edition, 50 cts. net. (Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co.) 

The Art and Science of Advertising, by George French, 
$2 net. (Sherman, French & Co.) 

The A B C of Skat, a simple exposition of the funda- 
mental rules governing the game, by Agnes Henry, 
50 cts. net. (George W. Jacobs & Co.) 

Bridge, by Stephen B. Ayres, $1. net. (Brentano’s.) 

Practical Golf, by Walter G. Travis, revised edition, 
illus., $2. net. (Harper & Brothers.) 
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LIsT OF NEW Books. 


[The following list, containing 85 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Dt since its last issue.] 





BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


Queen Anne and Her Court. By P. F. William Ryan. In 
2 vols., illus. in photogravure, etc., 8vo. E.P. Dutton & Co. 


$6. net. 

Sir George Mackenzie, King's Advocate of Rosshaugh: His 
Life and Times, 1636 (?)-1691. By Andrew Lang. Illus. in 
photogravure, 8vo, pp. 347. Longmans, Green, & Co. $4.20 net, 

Recollections of Baron de Frenilly, Peer of France 
(1768-1828). Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Arthur 
Chuquet; trans. by Frederic Lees. With portrait, 8vo, 
pp. 382. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3. net. 


Sir Walter Raleigh. By Frederick A. Ober. M[lus., 12mo, 
pp. 304. “* Heroes of American History.” Harper & Brothers. 
$1. net. 


HISTORY. 

Historic Indiana: Being Chapters in the Story of the Hoosier 
State from the Romantic Period of Foreign Exploration 
and Dominion to the Present Time. By Julia Henderson 
Levering. Illus., 8vo, pp. 5388. G.P.Putnam’s Sons. $3. net. 

Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero. By W. Warde 
Fowler, M.A. 8vo, pp. 362. Macmillan Co. $2.25 net. 

New England’s Plantation, with the Sea Journal and Other 
Writings. By Rev. Francis Higginson. Limited edition; 
8vo, pp. 133. Salem, Mass.: Essex Book and Print Club. 
$3.50 net. 

Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1752-1755, 
1756-1758. Edited by H. R. McIlwaine. Limited edition; 
4to, pp. 551. Richmond, Va.: Virginia State Library. 

Germany in the Later Middle Ages, 1200-1500. By William 
Stubbs. D.D.; edited by Arthur Hassall, M.A. 8vo, pp. 255. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.25 net. 

The Story of Pisa. By Janet Ross and Nelly Ericksen ; illus. 
by Nelly Ericksen and from photographs. 16mo, pp. 418. 
“* Mediwval Town Series.” Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The Last Letters of Edgar Allan Poe to Sarah Helen Whit- 
man. Edited by James A. Harrison. Limited edition; with 
portraits in photogravure, large 8vo, pp. 50. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50 net. 

Piccadilly to Pall Mall: Manners, Morals, and Man. By 
Ralph Nevill and Charles Edward Jerningham. Illus. in 
photogravure, 8vo, pp. 310. E.P. Dutton & Co. $3.50 net. 

The Cambridge History of English Literature: Edited by 
A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller. Vol. IIl., Renascence and 
Reformation. 8vo, pp. 663. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

Why We Love Lincoln. By James Creelman. [llus., 12mo, 
pp. 170. Outing Publishing Co. $1.25 net. 

The Lincoln Tribute Book: Appreciations by Statesmen, 
Men of Letters, and Poets at Home and Abroad, together 
with a Lincoln Centenary Medal by Roiné. Edited by 
Horatio Sheafe Kraus. Illus. in photogravure, etc., 16mo, 
pp. 146. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.75 net. 

The Moral System of Dante’s Inferno. By W.H. V. Reade, 
M.A. 8vo, pp. 438. Oxford University Press. $1.50. 

Iblis in Paradise: A Story of the Temptation. By George 
Roe. With frontispiece and decorations in color. 16mo. 
Henry Altemus Co. $1.25. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

Potmes Choisis de Victor Hugo, 1822-1865. Préface de L. 
Aguettant. With portrait in photogravure, 16mo, pp. 222. 
“ Les Classiques Francais.’’ G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. net. 

Autobiography. By John Stuart Mill. New edition; 12mo. 
pp. 191. Longmans, Green, & Co. 50 cts. 


FICTION. 

Simeon Tetlow’s Shadow. By Jeannette Lee. With frontis- 
piece in color, 12mo, pp. 316. Century Co. $1.50. 

The Gorgeous Borgia: A Romance. By Justin Huntly 
McCarthy. With frontispiece in color, 12mo, pp, 324. Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50. 

The King of Arcadia. By Francis Lynde. Illus., 12mo, pp. 354. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Bill Truetell: A Story of Theatrical Life. By George H. 
Brennan ; illus. in color, etc., by James Montgomery Flagg. 

12mo, pp. 282. A.C. McClurg &Co. $1.50. 





Mad Barbara. By Warwick Deeping. With frontispiece in 
color, 12mo, pp. 373. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

“This, My Son” (Les Noellets). By René Bazin; trans. by 
Dr. A. 8S. Rappopart. 12mo, pp. 307. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25. 

Lorimer of the Northwest. By Harold Bindloss. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 384. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

The Delafield Affair. By Florence Finch Kelly. Illus. in 
color, 12mo, pp. 422. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

The Actress. By Louise Closser Hale. Illus., 12mo, pp. 328. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

The Glory of the Conquered. By Susan Glaspell. 
pp. 876. Frederick A. Stokes & Co. $1.50. 

The Wild Geese. By Stanley J. Weyman. [llus., 12mo, pp. 325. 
Doubleday. Page & Co. $1.50. 

The Straw. By Rina Ramsay. 12mo, pp. 324. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Young Nemesis. By Frank T. Bullen. Illus. in color, 12mo, 
pp. 372. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

The Thoroughbred. By Edith Macvane. Illus., 12mo, pp. 303. 
G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50. 

A Daughter of France. By Constance Elisabeth Maud. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 345. John Lane Co. $1.50. 

Mission Tales in the Days of the Dons. By Mrs. A. S.C. 
Forbes. Illus. and with decorations in color, 12mo, pp. 344. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

A Resemblance, and Other Stories. By Clare Benedict. 
12mo, pp. 378. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Jimbo: A Fantasy. By Algernon Blockwood. 
Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

The Power of a Lie. By Johan Bojer; trans. from the Nor- 
wegian by Jessie Muir; with introduction by Hall Caine. 
12mo, pp. 246. Mitchell Kennerley. $1.25. 

The Journal of a Neglected Wife. By Mabel Herbert 
Urner. 12mo, pp. 253. B. W. Dodge &Co. $1.10 net. 

The Raven : The Love Story of Edgar Allan Poe. By George 
Hazelton. 12mo, pp. 348. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Idolatry. By Alice Perrin. 12mo, pp. 396. Duffield & Co. $1.50. 

The City of Splendid Night. By John W. Harding. Illus. in 
color, etc., 12mo, pp. 330. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50. 

The Trailers. By Ruth Little Mason. 12mo, pp.365. Fleming 
H Revell Co. $1.20 net. 

The Climbing Doom. By Lawrence Ditto Young. [Illus., 
12mo, pp. 326. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50. 

Minerva and William Green Hill. By Frances Boyd 
Calhoun. Illus., 12mo, pp. 212. Reilly & Britton Co. $1. 

The Lonesome Trail. By B. M. Bower. With frontispiece, 

12mo, pp. 297. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.25. 


12mo, 


12mo, pp. 225. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

My African Journey. By Winston Spencer Churchill, M.P. 
Illus. and with maps, 12mo, pp. 226. New York: George H 
Doran Co. $1.50 net. 

A British Officer in the Balkans: The Account ofa Journey 
through Dalmatia, Montenegro, Turkey in Austria, Magyar- 
land, Bosnia, and Hercegovina. By Major Percy E. Hen- 
derson. Illus., 8vo, pp. 302. J.B. Lippincott Co. $3.50 net. 

Through Finland. By A. Maccallum Scott. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 291. EB. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 

A Satchel Guide for the Vacation Tourist in Europe. By 
W. J. Rolfe. Edition for 1909; with maps, 16mo, pp. 398. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50 net. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

The Preacher: His Person, Message and Method. A Book for 
the Class-room and Study. By Arthur 8. Hoyt. 12mo, 
pp. 380. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

The Gospel and the Church. By Alfred Loisy; trans. by 
Christopher Home; with Introduction by Newman Smyth, 
D.D. New edition; 12mo, pp. 277. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1. net. 

A Commentary on the Holy Bible. By various writers; 
edited by J. R. Dummelow, M.A. With maps, 8vo, pp. 1092. 
Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 

Studies in the of Christ : An Argument. By 
Charles H. Robinson, M.A. 12mo, pp. 145. Longmans, Green, 
&Co. $1.25 net. 

Sayings of Buddha, the Iti-Vuttaka: A Pali Work of the 

Buddhist Canon. First translated, with Introduction and 

Notes, by Justin Hartley Moore, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 142. “Colum- 

bia University Indo-Iranian Series,” Vol. V. Macmillan Co. 

$1.50 net, 
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School Sermons. By Henry Augustus Coit, D.D., LL.D. 
12mo, pp. 362. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50 net. 

A Working Theology. By Alexander MacColl. 12mo, pp. 99. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cts. net. 

Week-Day Prayers. By Christian F. Reisner. 
Jennings & Graham. 35 cts. net. 


18mo, pp. 47. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

What Is Pragmatism ? By James Bissett Pratt, Ph.D. 12mo, 
pp. 256. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Introduction to the Genetic Treatment of the Faith- 
Consciousness in the Individual. By William Wilberforce 
Costin, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 45. Baltimore, Md.: Williams & 
Wilkins Co. 65 cts. net. 


POLITICS. — ECONOMICS. — 

Socialism in Theory and Practice. By Morris Hillquit. 
12mo, pp. 361. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

Socialism in Local Government. By W. G. Towler; with 
Introduction by H. M. Jessel. Second edition; 12mo, pp. 336. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

The Scottish Staple at Veere: A Study in the Economic 
History of Scotland. By John Davidson, M.A., and Alex- 
ander Gray, M.A. Illus., 8vo, pp. 453. Longmans, Green & 
Co. $4.50 net. 

The Churches and the Wage Earners: A Study of the 
Cause and Cure of Their Separation. By C. Bertrand 
Thompson. 12mo,pp.229. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. net. 

Wealth from Waste; or, Gathering up the Fragments. By 
George Powell Perry. 12mo, pp. 108. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
50 cts. net. 

HEALTH AND HYGIENE. 

New Ideals in Healing. By Ray Stannard Baker. 
16mo, pp. 105. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 85 cts. net. 

Parcimony in Nutrition. By Sir James Crichton-Browne, 
M.D. 12mo, pp. 111. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 75 cts. net. 

Good Health and How We Won It, with an Account of the 
New Hygiene. By Upton Sinclair and Michael Williams. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 302. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.20 net. 

Nervousness: A Brief and Popular Review of the Moral Treat- 
ment of Disordered Nerves. By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D. 
12mo, pp. 80. Moffat, Yard & Co. 50 cts. net. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


Tllus., 


EDUCATION, 

The Reorganization of Our Colleges. By Clarence F. 
Birdseye. 12mo. pp. 410. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.75 net. 

A History of Education before the Middle Ages. By Frank 
Pierrepont Graves, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 308. Macmillan Co. 
$1.10 net. 

Nature Study by Grades: Teachers’ Book for Primary 
Grades. By Horace H. Cummings, B.S. 12mo, pp. 180. 
American Book Co. $1. net. 

Brief German Grammar. By Roscoe James Ham, M.A.,and 
Arthur Newman Leonard, Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 241. Ginn & Co. 
90 cts. net. 

Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans. Edited by Warren Wash- 
burn Florer, Ph.D. With frontispiece, 16mo, pp. 375. 
American Book Co. 70 cts net. 

The Young Citizen’s Reader. By Paul S. Reinsch, Ph.D. 
Tllus., 12mo, pp. 258. Benj. H.Sanborn & Co. 60 cts. net. 

Essentials in Civil Government: A Text-book for Use in 
Schools. By 8. E. Forman, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 254. American 
Book Co. 60 cts. net. 

Aiken’s Music Course in One Book. By Walter H. Aiken. 
8vo, pp. 208. American Book Co. 50 cts. net. 

Mit Rinzel und Wanderstab von Emil Frommel. Edited by 
Wilhelm Bernhardt. With portrait, 16mo, pp. 144. D.C. 
Heath & Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Century of the Child. By Ellen Key. With portrait, 
12mo, pp. 339. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

Grammar of Lettering : A Handbook of Alphabets for Art 
Students, Architects, Decorators, Sign-writers, and all 
Classes of Craftsmen. By Andrew W. Lyons. Illus. in color, 
8vo, pp. 109. J.B. Lippincott Co. $2.50 net. 

The Art and Science of Advertising. By George French. 
Illus. in color, etc., 12mo, pp. 291. Sherman, French & Co. 
$2. net. 

Nirvana Days. By Cale Young Rice. 12mo, pp. 157. Double- 
day, Page & Co. 

(Continued on next page) 





THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
Established in 1880. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 





BOO KS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 

* no matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 
you any book ever published. state wants. Catalogue . 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOK 8HOP, 14-16 Bright 8t., Bmummenam, Eno. 


EARLY WESTERN TRAVELS, 1748-1846 


“The series should be in every public, collegiate, 
and institutional library, to say nothing of private 
collections of respectable rank.” -— The Critic. 


THE ARTHUR H. CLARK CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUES 


OLD AND RARE NATURAL HISTORY, 
AMERICANA, Etc. 


FRANKLIN BOOKSHOP, 920 Watnut St., PHILADELPHIA 





**TOM JON ES ’’ GRATIS! Send abtees and receive Fielding’s 
masterpiece, cloth bound, all charges pai Richest and rarest of 
novels; Scott called it “true to life and etraitebie ” Hard to find in 
bookstores and then costly. Ra bm § $1. for the Pathfinder a year — 
the well-known national wee Be view —and get book free. 
PATHFINDER P PUBLISHING CO., Wasuineron, D. C. 


MAGGS BROS. bondon W.C. England 


Dealers in Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs 


Voyages and Travels. Early Printed Books. Illuminated 
MSS. First Editions. Sporting and Coloured Plate Books. 
General Literature. 

Also Fine Portraits and Fancy Subjects (chiefly Eighteenth 
Century). Early Engravings by the Old Masters. Modern 
Etchings by Whistler and others. 

Autograph Letters and MSS. of great Historic and Literary 
interest. qqummnnaemmnesim 

Classified Catalogues post free on application. 

Customers’ ** desiderata” searched for and reported 

free of charge. 











A New Volume in The Art of Life Series. 
Epwarp Howarp Griaces, Editor. 


SELF-MEASUREMENT 


A Scale of Human Values with Directions for Personal Application 
By WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE, President of Bowdoin College. 
At all bookstores. 50 cts net; postpaid, 55 cts. 

B. W. HUEBSCH PUBLISHER NEW YORY CITY 











WILLIAM R. JENKINS GO, Stetioners: and Printers 


851-853 SIXTH AVE., Cor. — ees NEW YORK 








FRENCH ROMANS CHOISIS. 26 Titles. 
a 60 cts., cloth 85 cts. per volume. CONT 
CHOISIS. 24 Paper 25 cts., tloth 
BOOKS 40 cts. per volume. pure, by well- 
Complete cata- Read extensively by : 
logs on request. | notes in English. List on 














HENRY BLACKWELL 


University Place and 10th Street 
NEW YORK 


BOOK BINDING 


PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN VELLUM, LEVANT, MOROCCO, CALF, AND RUSSIA 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS —continued 

The Scientific Aspects of Luther Burbank’s Work. By 
David Starr Jordan and Vernon L. Kellogg. [Illus., 8vo, 
Ppp. 115. San Francisco: A. M. Robertson. $1.75 net. 

Steps Along the Path. By Katherine H. Newcomb. 12mo, 
pp. 287. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.40 net. 

Arizona Bibliography: A Private Collection of Arizoniana. 
By J.A.Munk. Second edition; with portrait, 12mo, pp. 98, 
Los as Cal.: J. A. Munk. 











MOSHER BOOKS 
Mosher 

every title I have published, 

on request. It is without ques- 
paper books at | boPe to offer. 


THE THE 
CATALOGUE 
My New Catalogue covering 
Books have pub 

1891-1908 inclusive, is now 
The only collec- ready, and will be mailed free 
tion of genu- tion a bibelot in itself and as 
ine band-made choice a production as I can 
popular prices | THOMASB.MOSHER 
in America. PORTLAND, MAINE 

















Authors Seeking a Publisher 


Should communicate with 
the Cochrane Publishing Co. 
450 Tribune Building, New 
York City 


NEW JERSEY 


HISTORY, GENEALOGY, STATE REPORTS 
TRAVER’S OLD BOOK STORE, Trenton, N. J. 


TYPEWRITING ; Rororons ‘ References. M.8. a. vith Ave. 5. Y. 
RARE BOOKS! Syrcoc*aatiens 1o'Limceex, 


Crvm Wak, AND SLAVERY. Sent FRes. 
W. F. STOWE, 167 CLINTON AVE., KINGSTON, N. Y. 

















MANUSCRIPTS | EXPERT sERVicE 
TYPEWRITTEN | 1.x. swarts, 628 Newport, Chicago 


OUR ASSISTANCE 


IN THE PURCHASE OF BOOKS, ESPECIALY RARE OR SCARCE ONES, 
18 ALWAYS AVAILABLE, AND HAS HELPED MANY CAREFUL BUYERS. 
WE SEND OUR CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


THE TORCH PRESS BOOK SHOP, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


STUDY and PRACTICE of FRENCH in Four Parts 
Philadelphia. 


L. C. Bowameg, Author and Publisher, 1930 Chestnut 8t., 




















> et { ° cts.): 
grade: thorough drill in Pronunciation ‘art cts. 
ven Sense ae ee Part itt t art IIT. (81. c oe 
bulary ; lo ‘art 1.00 om) 
Idioms, Syntax; meets mests requirements for admission Xi IV. 
(350. ): handbook of Pr for advanced 
prehensive. Sent to teachers for examination, wit eviewte a 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
issue catalogues of Standard Publications, Reference Books, 
Rare and Out-of-Print Books, and would be pleased to mail 
same in response to a postal card request. A prominent 
librarian said to us: “I find your catalogues the most inter- 
esting of any which'come to me, and your prices as a whole 
the most reasonable.” 














RARE and unusual BOOKS on South Ampestan, 
Texas, Mexico, West Indies 
Lawes neeneee BOOK COMPANY, 
Catalogue on application. 203 Front S8t., New Yorx Crry. 














FINE BOOKS RECENTLY IMPORTED 
Described in our Monthly Catalogue —March Issue — 
FREE on application. JOSEPH McDONOUGH CO., 
98 State Street. ALBANY, N.Y. (Established 1870.4 


F.M.HOLLY 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
Circulars sent upon request. 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








WRITERS TRY THE SERVICE OF ‘‘T.L.T.N.’’ IT IS 
TO YOU SOMETHING POSITIVELY AS NEW 
AS HELPFUL. ADDRESS P.O. BOX 69, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





IN ORDER TO INTRODUCE THE WORKS OF 


Robert G. Ingersoll 


DRESDEN EDITION 
we will send, upon receipt of ten cents in stamps, to cover 
costs, portrait of Ingersoll, autographed in facsimile, printed 
in photogravure by hand on Japanese paper, and interesting 
circular matter descriptive of the Dresden Edition. 


DRESDEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. B 
No. 18 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 





MR. YEATS’S BEST-KNOWN BOOK 
REDUCED FROM $1.25 NET TO 50 CTS. 


THE WIND AMONG THE REEDS 


By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 
New York: The John Lane Co. $1.25 net. 


Our special price, 50 cts. 


N ‘The Wind among the Reeds’ Mr. Yeats 
becomes completely master of himself and of 
his own resources. . . . It is life, an extraordi- 
nary intense inner life, that I find in this book 
of lyrics, which may also seem to be one long 
“hymn to intellectual beauty.’ . In this vol- 
ume, so full of a remote beauty of atmosphere, 
of a strange beauty of figure and allusion, there 
is a ‘lyrical cry’ which has never before, in his 
pages, made itself heard with so penetrating a 
monotony. . . . Here, at last, is poetry which has 
found for itself a new form, a form really modern, 
in its rejection of every artifice, its return to the 
natural chant out of which verse was evolved ; 
and it expresses, with a passionate quietude, the 
elemental desires of humanity, the desire of love, 

the desire of wisdom, the desire of beauty. 

— ARTHUR SYMONS. 














Sent post-free to any address on receipt of price. 


BROWNE’S BOOKSTORE 








FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 
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THE SPRING BOOKS OF THE JOHN McBRIDE COMPANY 





Decorative Cover. 


Love Letters of Famous Poets and Novelists 
Edited by LIONEL STRACHEY and WALTER LITTLEFIELD. 
Printed in two colors. 


BYRON — VICTOR HUGO — POPE — BURNS — SCHILLER — LYTTON — CONGREVE — 
KEATS — GOETHE — HEINE — POE — BALZAC — SCOTT, Etc. 


Demy 8vo. $2.00 net. 





A Book of Witches 


By OLIVER MADOX HUEFFER. Fron- 
tispiece in colors by W. Heath Robinson. 
Demy 8vo $2.50 net. 


A Favorite of Napoleon: 


Memoirs of Mademoiselle George. By PAUL 
CHERAMY. Illustrated with photogra- 
vure portraits. Demy 8vo $2.50 net. 





The Revelation to the 
Monk of Evesham 
In the year 1196, concerning the Places of 
Purgatory and Paradise. Rendered into 
modern English by VALERIAN PAGET. 
RR 6s 6 6 $1.50 net. 





The King Who Never Reigned 


Being Memoirs upon Louis XVII. By 
ECKARD and NAUNDORFF, with a 
Preface by Jules Lemaitre. With fifteen 
illustrations, -photogravure and _half-tone. 
Demy 8vo $3.50 net. 





THE JOHN McBRIDE COMPANY 





NEW YORK CITY 








PIONEER Days ON PUGET SOUND 
By Arruur A. Denny (the Father of Seattle). 
Puget Sound Historical Series, No. 1. 
The most important historical reprint relating to the Puget Sound 
Country and the City of Seattle. The only book written by one of the 
0} founders 0: a Profusely ~ — a by pictures, 


and o elsewhere. 
Srocstent be on m with the coming A. ¥ P. Exposition. 
Cloth, 12mo, 152 pages. Limited to 850 co numbered onl ae 

Only 150 copies remain unsold. Price $2.00 net. Postage 10 cents 


extra. Price to be advanced May 1. 


REMINISCENCES OF SEATTLE, Washington Territory 


And the U.S. Sloop-of-War “Decatur,” during the Indian War of 1855-6 
By the late T. 8. Puetps, Rear Admiral, U. 8. N. 
Puget Sound Historical Series, No. 2. 


from authoritative sources, making 
edition distinctly valuable. 
postage 6 cents. Paper 


8vo, 48 pages. Price: Cloth, $1.20 net; 

60 cents net; postage 4 cents. 

THE ALICE HARRIMAN CO., Publishers, Denny Bidg., SEATTLE,U.S.A. 

MILLENNIUM AT HAND 
By HARRY F. HOWARD 


A Book on the Latest Discoveries in Science, and What 
Modern Science Can Now Interpret. 





Rev. 21:4, 22:1,2: “* And there shall be no more death, neither sor- 
row, nor ¢ ; neither any more pain. And he showed me a pure 
river of water of life, and the tree of life, and the leaves of the tree 


were for > healing of the 

Ezek. 47: 12: ** And the leaf thereof for medicine.” 

Gen'3s ‘6: ** When the woman saw that the tree was for food, 
pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make one wise, she took 
of the fruit thereof, and did eat.’’ 

Are you weeping over the graves of your dear ones and have 
not read Proofs of Life after Death, Oy, Crooks, Savage, or 
Hysiop? Are you b ng innocent children into the world and 
ae read how to Emancipate Bad Heredity by Fowler, Riddle, 

Wood? Let your boys and girls read how the woman was 
Deceived with the Wine Cup, by Bartholow, Gunn, or Brun- 
ton. These learned authors are largely quoted in this new book. 


Bound in cloth, 400 pages. $2.00 postpaid. 
HOWARD PUBLISHING CO., ROCHESTER, N. H., U.S. A. 











C. J. PRICE 


1004 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IMPORTER oF CHOICE AND RARE BOOKS 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


Invites the attention of Book-Lovers and those forming 
Fine Libraries to his collection of First and Choice Editions 
of Standard Authors, Americana, books illustrated by 
Cruikshank, Leech, and “ Phiz,” first editions of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Lever, Leigh Hunt, etc. Devoting his attention 
exclusively to the choicer class of books, and with experi- 
enced agents abroad, he is able to guarantee the prompt 
and efficient execution of all orders. 

Frequent catalogues of Select Importations are issued 
and sent gratis on demand. 


| OUR LIBRARY SERVICE | 




















| Our EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE contains a full list 
| 6S eee grade to which each | 
Our CLEARANCE CATALOGUE contains overstock at | 


| 
arrangement A beam authors of all | 

pom of Recent Popular Fiction and Standard Library | 

12mos in one list. | 
Our LIBRARY CATALOGUE of 3500 es aoe, 20 fol- | 
A. L. A. is of convenience to | 

Our MONTHLY BULLETIN Sheds putea Gieayen every new 
| 

| 

1 


| book of im: 
gerbe ek hey on Three notable features of 
our service are: promp , and low prices. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


33 East Seventeenth Street, New York 
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NOW READY EVERYWHERE 
THE BIG MID-SEASON NOVEL 


By FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 


/ The Web of the Golden Spider 


ILLUSTRATED BY FISHER AND RELYEA. $1.50. 


@ Here is pure romance, told with a dash and a joy in the story 
that carry the reader completely away. 

@ Out of the darkness the Girl and the Man meet, only to be swept 
into the toils of an adventurer mad with the lure of gold, and as 
suddenly thrust apart. 

@ Then comes the rush of the story, as, swiftly and with desperate chances by land 
and sea, they follow the golden trail of daring. 


; | ‘** The Web of the Golden Spider,’ starts off with a bang,”’ says the Philadelphia 
Ad Inquirer. ‘‘ Indeed there is no modern tale which contains so many astonishing 
atl af and unexpected turns. The great charm of this story is that the interest begins on the 


Detail from frontispiece first page and never lets up to the very last.’’ 
by Hi fell - **The lure of hidden treasure,’’ says the Chicago Inter Ocean, ‘‘ grips men’s hearts 


, to-day as surely as it fascinated the adventurers of bygone centuries, and Mr. Bartlett’s 
expedition to E] Dorado is such an enticing affair one has half a mind to knock off prosy business, buy a 
cutlass and a brace of pistols, and enlist in the adventure.’’ 

















SMALL, MAYNARD AND COMPANY PUBLISHERS BOSTON 

















OF INTEREST |||f yx psernt tes po 
to LIBRARI ANS alike sustained by a book public. The 


people who read book journals are the ones 
who buy books. Daily papers and miscel- 
; laneous journals have miscellaneous read- 
E are now handling a larger per- dad niet DE Ms etal eels Ai 
centage of orders from Public “ por 
Libraries, School and College 
Libraries, than any other dealer in 





people. Tue D1 is preéminently a book 
journal, published solely in the interests 





the readers of a book journal are bookish 
the entire country. This is because 


our book stock, covering all classes 
and grades of books, is more com- 
plete than that of any other book- 
seller in the United States, enabling 
us to make full and prompt ship- 
ments. Also, because we have a well 
equipped department looking after 
this special branch of the business. 





A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT CHICAGO 





of the book class, —the literary and culti- 
vated class. 


EM DIAL is more generally consulted 
and depended upon by LrsraRIANs in 
making up ORDERS FOR BOOKS than any 
other American critical journal; it circu- 
lates more widely among RETAIL BOOK- 
SELLERS than any other journal of its class ; 
it is the accustomed literary guide and aid 
of thousands of PRIVATE BOOK-BUYERS, 
covering every section of the country. 
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The Publisher’s Prediem 





How to Reach Book Buyers 


In the West this problem is solved by one Chicago newspaper. 
No other medium west of the Alleghanies can carry your 
advertisements into the homes of so many book-buying men 
and women as The Chicago Record-Herald. This is because 
it has for years taken special pains to cater to the tastes 
of cultured people. 


During the year 1908 the average daily net sold circulation of 
The Chicago Record-Herald exceeded 141,000, and the average 
Sunday net sold circulation exceeded 197,000, and the price 
of The Record-Herald is two cents per copy daily and five 
cents Sunday. 


It is the favorite newspaper among intelligent people in 
school, college, and book-loving circles in Chicago and the 
vicinity. It has the. largest and most influential literary 
department of any newspaper west of New York. 


The circulation books and the advertising books are open 
to all. The Record-Herald refuses to print “get rich quick” 
and other deceptive advertisements. 


In fact, if you want to reach the people who read good books 
you can do so most directly and economically by advertising in 


The Chicago Record-Herald 
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SOME OF HENRY HOLT AND GOMPANY’S SPRING BOOKS 


PUBLISHED AT 34 WEST THIRTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORE 


FICTION 

Bashford’s THE PILGRIM’S MARCH Ready. $1.50. 

A novel of unusual merit. About a light-hearted pilgrim to the shrine of art who fell among puritans. 
“ Somewhat of the temperament of Miss Sinclair’s ‘ Divine Fire.’ . . . Reaches a powerful climax with 

intensely dramatic effect. . . . Will be one of the notable books of the season.” — Washington ( D. C.) Star. 

Shaw and Beckwith’s THE LADY OF THE DYNAMOS Ready. $1.50. 
An appealing love story of a young electrical engineer and an English girl in Ceylon. 

Eaton and Underhill’s THE RUNAWAY PLACE April. Probable price, $1.25. 
A fanciful idyll of Central Park that will attract attention. 

Parker's HOMESPUN _SBy the author of “Way Down East.” May. $1.50. 
A story of New England village life that is quite exceptional, with much good realism and plenty of 
humor. 

Miller's LESS THAN KIN April. Probable price, $1.25. 


By the author of “ A Modern Obstacle,” ete. An amusing and clever story of a clean-cut young fellow from 
South America, who is welcomed as a prodigal son into an exclusive New York family of entire strangers. 


NON-FICTION 
IN THE AMERICAN NATURE SERIES 





Holder and Jordan’s FISH STORIES Ready. 31.75 net. 
Alleged and experienced, with a little history, natural and unnatural. With colored plates and many 
illustrations. Comprises fishing lore, ts of 1 exploits, and good fish stories. 

Sternberg’s THE LIFE OF A FOSSIL HUNTER Ready. $1.60 net. 
A most interesting autobiography of the oldest and best-known explorer in this field. 

Knowlton and Ridgway’s BIRDS OF THE WORLD March. Probable price, $7.00 net. 


A popular account. The most comprehensive one-volume bird book. Sixteen colored plates and 
several hundred other illustrations. 


Carter's WHEN RAILROADS WERE NEW March. Probable price, $2.50 net. 


For general readers. Covers the railroad builders and the picturesque history of the great systems up 
to the time they cease to be unusual and b cial. With 16 illustrations. 





Coolidge’s THE CHINESE IN THE UNITED STATES April. Probable price, $1.50 net. 


A valuable addition to the American Public Problems Series. Ear'ier volumes are Hall’s “ Immigration ” 
and Haynes’s “ Election of Senators.” 


Dudley and Kellor’s ATHLETIC GAMES IN THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN 








An exposition of conditions and a manual for instructors and players. Ready. $1.25 net. 
Finch’s THE BLUE AND THE GRAY Ready. $1.30 net. 
Besides the f. title poem this contains some forty-five other pieces, with an introduction by 

Andrew D. White. 

Seaman's SALVAGE Ready. $1.25 net. 
By the Editor of Punch and author of “ Borrowed Plumes” and “ A Harvest of Chaff.” 

FIFTY YEARS OF DARWINISM March. Probable price, $2.00 net. 
Eleven centennial addresses in honor of Charles Darwin, delivered before the American Association for 
the adv t of Science, January, 1909. 

McPherson’s FREIGHT TARIFFS AND TRAFFIC April. Probable price, $2.00 net. 


By the author of “The Working of the Railroads.” An elementary study of the freight rates of the 
railroads of the United States in their economic relations. 
JUVENILES BY CHICAGO AUTHORS 
Burton’s BOB'S CAVE BOYS Illustrated by Victor Perard. March. $1.50. 
A sequel to “The Boys of Bob’s Hill” already in its third edition. 


Hunting’s WITTER WHITEHEAD’S OWN STORY [Illustrated by H.S. De Lay. March. $1.25. 
A story for boys, about a lucky splash of whitewash, some stolen silver, and a house that was n’t vacant. 


THE DIAL PRESS, FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 

















